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Guernsey Cows at the Front ee ee V/ , 
/ ecg 
pe The annual meeting of the Guernsey 4] , ws A /4 
cattle club in New York last week | © “s i é bf 
was attended by about fourscore of A =~ - : - 
~ =i, _ 
on L 


- members. Sec Caldwell of Peterboro, 4 
You don’t roms when you buy the Waterloo 5 : N H, in his report to the club said 
Boy Gasoline Engine and the Buttercup a; that the remarkable gain that the 
ae Separator. They have proven themselves Le club had experienced the year before, 
years and are daily making good in actual service. They have when there was an increase of over 
stood the test of the hardest work which shows whether a machine 80% in the business of the club, had 
is built to last. They have earned their right to leadership. : : not abated, and that this year there 


Th had been a gain of 17% over the here- 
e Waterloo Boy tofore banner year. 
During the year 2115 bulls and 3289 


if , 
Has a clean record of 18 years of making Read what users say about it. cows had been registered, or a total 


See your neighbor's engine at work. You'll find these vital points proven: The . pe... Bite 
lest, most ical engine to run, starts easy summer or winter, develops . of 53895; and 5674 were transferred. 
the most power for its weight and rating, don’t get out of order, and repair bills practically nothing. The secretary has completed a cen- 


The governor speed lever, patented mixer, improved igniter, open jacket and interchangeable parts . . 2 
are all strong features of superiority. The very best of material and expert workmanship give durability sus of Guernseys which shows 328 
tothe Waterloo Boy. We are putting out over one hundred engines per day, and steadily increas- members and 1293 breeders, who own 
ing our capacity. | 3302 bulls and 14,544 cows, a total 


of 17,846. During the past year 818 


The Buttercup Cream Separator | Guernseys have been imported. 


Skims down tol-100th of 1% of the cream—and that’s record efficiency. It is heavy, bese “3 4 _ =— pe agente ns 
strong and simple in construction and has helical gears of phosphor-bronze, the i a. re agin - 4 Pose - hai 
hardest gear metal known. _ It will be on the job good as new, after your house c sae . pm aae “ os agp ones ae 
tumbles down. It hasabig, low, convenient bowl, runs light and is easy to Brose a gene “ye a age aa 
clean. It is the separator you ought to have at oe you want to pay. ane ae i “ = - yt bag bse . 
We back up the merits of the Waterloo Boy and Buttercup Cream Bf fo ich is woo, te the dalee world 
Separator with square dealing—you can count on exactly what we say. Cost, venich ts — so te dairy wor 
We've never failed to keep ous promises. in that state. The striking feature of 


We guarantee both machines for 5 years. this contest is the fact that the three 
oO ; Il the whol Th F Wr leading cows are all Guernseys, one 
Ur Catalogs te whole story. ey ate PRES. rite for them of them, the cow in the lead, hav- 


today. H ing produced 14,562 pounds of milk 
Waterloo Gasoline and 860 pounds of butter fat in the 
; z year. 
Much Publicity Has Brought Results 
It is clearly evident from the re- 
ports presented that the Guernsey 
club is in a very prosperous condi- Tne Cones Rant 
tion, and that the Guernsey interests Ladder, Interchangeable 
have never been more conspicuous Doors, Lightest and 
than now. No cow is more highly re- — TS. 
garded than the Guernsey, and the 5 My Bec rg 
records she is making compare well Three Styles, Five 
with those of other breeds in the kinds of Lum- 
country. The campaign of publicity ber, a hundred 
that was started some years ago has other advan- 


i) 8) © bey t h © Cc Ows materialized in advancing the busi- ou a 
~ ness of all Guernsey breeders. With Catalog in our 
‘ a this publicity continued, and the mer- contains Cata- 
aoe rx «a a Ca p oO oO od its of the Guernsey constantly kept log. 
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to the front, many breeders will come 


~ ‘Cow comfort and cow sanitation result in more to the Guernsey way of thinking, and 
sow vanity, snd oy Be Fey Hd any many Guernsey bulls will be put at 
Louden Sanitary Steel Stalls and Stanch- the head of grade herds. Too many t variety of 
some Goabie Re ie pins Se etd breeders of pure-bred stock look to Wivles and sizes. ‘Bend 
Sapossible with any wooden equipment. Yet other breeders of pure-bred stock as ond Be Filles, The 
LOUDEN STALLS AND STANGHIONS their selling ground for surplus stock. kind Uncle Sam uses.” 
This is one outlet, of course, but the flanper MFG. COMPANY 
need is to build up the dairy inter- Bex 83 CosiesKini, N.Y 
ests in every direction. Pure-bred tert 
stock is needed all over the country; 











flat 

clean and almost in 

than other makes, yet keep them perfectly lined and where it will do a great good in 
Throats chates prevent cows from tying @ large way is through the introduc- 


5 
ve cows more comfort 








impli d 
closed witis wT ed bia tion of pure-bred bulls to head grade 


Latch easil: 

but can’t be-opened by animal. Send today herds, that the general average of 
or free catalogue Of sanitary, money-saving the dairy stock may be elevated. 
The. club indorsed the action of the 
| executive committee in incorporating 
the club. It is now a corporation of 
the state of Connecticut, its chief aim 
being to guard the purity and to pro- 
mote the interest of this breed of 
cattle. Much discussion was given 
the preposed amendment of the by- ptt 
laws in reference to the registration —— 

of imported animals. Many of the Ase” 
breeders believe that the foundation : BEFORE YOU BUY WRITE. 
stock on the Island of Guernsey, al- MEW CATALOG DESCRIBING 
though not registered in the herd QUARANTEED MONEY-8A 


INTERNATIONAL 
$e ek 


topstup 


king. 
or 














and you will have no trouble 


| keepi our stock . 
: lied with water. -_ book in Guernsey, should be eligible 


. to admission in the American herd 
Ba getbinny 2 lift the book. Letters were read from the 
of the n= Br nccig on a. part officers of the cattle club of the Island 
ie 0 a wor of Guernsey protesting ageinst this 
move, because it would be injurious 
to the Guernsey cow on the island. 
If this unregistered foundation stock 
were declared to be eligible to reg- 
istration in the American herd book, 
then importers would gather up all 
of the meritorious foundation stock 
on the island and bring it to this coun- 
try, practically depleting the island of 
Sie wae, Genetahte, easiest good animals, This point of view was 
pny IE, al eat very carefully ‘considered, and the 
sl tr or foe bakit “Water Supp protests of the Guernsey eg am offi- 
* Reontsine many vale clals were very courtéously consid- 

ag yg ered by the club. Some of those who 
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Silage Holds an Important Place 


Results of Test at the University of Illinois—Seventy Animals Used---Silage-Fed Steers Make Good Beef-—- 
Cattle Examined by Feeders of State---Great Interest Aroused---Editorial Comment on Experiment--- 
Its Bearing on the Live Stock Industry---Lessons to Be Learned by Corn Belt Farmers 


BOUT 200 of the practical, up-to- 
date cattle feeders of Illinois met 
at Urbana recently, upon the 
invitation of Pres A. L. Duncan 

of the state cattle feeders’ association, to 
hear the results of the first winter’s experi- 
mental work in feeding silage to beef steers 
at the university of Illinois. 

The accompanying table shows in concrete 
form the plan of feeding and the ~-results 
secured for the whole experiment. It is 
worthy of close consideration and careful 
study from every cattle feeder in the corn 
belt;. The facts given in this little table are 
the results of careful, accurate ~work for the 
whole winter by expert feeders and stock- 
men. It contains much that is new and of 
interest, although the results are not entirely 
conclusive, because they are based on only 
one season’s experiment. It is a splendid 
beginning in the solution of one of the great- 
est problems confronting the 


the mangers inside the shed along the 
north side of the feed lots, silage and con- 
centrates being fed in open troughs or bunks 
out of doors. The cottonseed meal used was 
fed on the silage for two reasons, one to 
prevent the possibility of its blowing away and 
the other to keep the animal from eating it 
in too concentrated a form. After the gen- 
eral basis of the ration was formed, the 
appetite of the animals governed entirely in 
the amount given. After they were thoroughly 
started they were fed all they would clean up. 

As an average, not much over 2% pounds 
per head per day of cottonseed meal was used. 
Two pounds of salt per head was fed twice 
a week. The feeding lots were all paved 
with brick, thus keeping the cattle out of 
the mud. Prof Rusk strongly advocates the 
feeding of cattle on floors or in paved lots. 
He states that brick or cement paving is much 
preferable to earth or cinders and that no 


sumed by one lot is offset by a lesser amount 
of broken ear corn eaten by the same lot. 
The cottonseed meal consumed remains fairly 
constant in all cases where both silage and 
corn are given. However, in Lot 6, where 
the ration contained no silage, the average 
daily consumption of corn per head increases 
from 15 or 16 pounds per head to 18,73 
pounds, the amount of hay from three or 
four pounds per head to 9.63 pounds, while 
the cottonseed meal drops from a range ol 
2.28 to 2.78 pounds down to an average of 
1.11 pounds per head. When it is considered 
that the 9.63 pounds of hay per head eaten 
by Lot 6 was first-class alfalfa, the explana- 
tion for the smaller amount of cottonseed 
meal consumed would seem to be in the 
larger amount of protein furnished by the 
hay and consequently the lesser amount de- 
manded by the appetite of the steer through 
the medium of cottonseed meal. The great 
bulk and the large proportion 





American farmer, namely, the 
production of beef at a profit 
on high-priced land. 

The 70 head of steers were 
kept on the university farm 
for about a month before the 
experiment actually began 
and were in good feeding con- 
dition when they were finally 
placed in the yards. They 
were divided into seven lots 
of 10 head each, being graded 
as carefully as possible with 
regard to quality, conforma- 
tion and general promise as 
feeders.. After Prof Mumford 
and his assistants had used 
their best judgment in divid- 
ing the animals into even lots, 
J. T.. Alexander, a Chicago — 
commission man of many 
years’ practical experience, 
was. asked to render final 
judgment on the selection. He 
made some few changes and 
his judgment was taken as 
final. He also placed a valu- 
ation,on the feeders at this 
time, rating them at $4.65 per 
hundred on the basis of the 
Chicago market of the same 
day. To this was added 25 
cents to pay freight and ex- 
pense of shipment from Chi- 
cago to Urbana, making a 
total initial value of $4.90 per 
100 pounds for the feeders the day they were 
Placed in*the feed lots. 

The work of feeding was done by the uni- 
versity students, under the direct super- 
Vision of Prof H. P. Rusk of the department 
of animal husbandry. For the period in 
general, the morning feeding began at 5.45, 
| When corn was fed in the bunks in the open 
» lot. The hay and corn stover were fed in 





unusual show ring record behind her. 
and tray offered by the packers’ association as the best heifer of any 
breed under two years of age; as a yearling, 
retaining this rank as a two-year-old. At the 1910 International sh 
third, but could have gone to first place without much room for criticism. 
In this last test her rivals who captured first and second were animals 
Countess Selma is owned by Thomas 
She is not to be shown any 


from the same herd as herself. 
Johnson & Son’ of Franklin county, O. 
more; has been retired to the Johnson breeding herd, 
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Ons of the Gusens offthe ut Wald 


Countess’ Selma, the cow pictured here, is a Shorthorn. with an 


bad effects have resulted. None of the steers 
have had sore feet from walking on the pave- 
ment and none have been hurt or crippled 


from slipping. The total feeding period was 


126 days. —. 

‘An examination of the accompanying table 
shows a fairly constant ratio bétween the 
amounts consumed of different classes of feed, 


For instance, a larger amount of silage con- 


won ae 


She captured the silver pitcher 
stood well toward the top, 


of carbohydrates furnished to 
the. other lots. by silage. was 
made up in part at. least. by 
the increased amount of corn 
consumed when the silage was 


ing the early part of the 
feeding period. It was found 
that only a certain amount of 
total nutrients could be con- 
sumed by the animals. When 
the largest amount of silage 
was being eaten, the consump- 


respondingly low. Any 





amount of corn and cotton- 
seed given invariably resulted 


of silage or hay eaten. ‘It will 
be left for future tests to de- 
termine in just what propor- 
tion it is most profitable to 
combine the bulky silage and 
the more expensive concen- 
trates. 

The figures for the actual 
value of.the steérs at the end 
of the feeding period were 


e stood = the basis of the Chicago mar- 
ket for March 30, 1911. This 
column, much to the gratifi- 
cation of Prof. Mumford and 


his assistants, shows a profit : 
for each lot. The least profit was secured from » 
a ration averaging as follows: Broken ear corn - 





withheld. Gerierally speaking; - 
the most silage was eaten dur- - 


tion of concentrates was cor- . 


marked increase in the 


in a decrease in the amount : 


fixed by J. T. Alexander on 
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and alfalfa. Just why there should be so 
much difference between the profit on Lot 4 
and Lot 1, which made only $4.41 per head 
. with a-ration of broken ear corn, cottonseed 
meal, silage and alfalfa, is difficult to deter- 
mine. Lot 4 ate about one pound more corn 
per head, about one pound less silage and 
about one pound more hay, on an average 
for the period, than Lot 1. Yet this one 
pound of corn and one pound of hay appar- 


infusion of Merino blood, where flocks exceed 
50 ewes. The point is that as a pasture 
proposition the Merino stock flock together 
and will stand more neglect than the English 
breeds. If we are willing to give English 
care to their breeds and finish on turnips 
and rape, in small flocks, they are profitable. 
Where this is not profitable, use Merino 
grades. An additional reason is seen in 
their lighter weight and excellent feeding 


Summary of 1910-1 Winter Cattle Feeding Experiments | 


Lot 1, 


Lot 2, 


EC, BEC, 


B 
CSM, CSM 


e, silage, 


si 
alfalfa 


Initial Weight, lbs 941.0 
Final weight, Sis aes 56 TE 1,259.67 
Average daily gain, libs 2.529 
Average daily feed 
broken ear corn 
Cottonseed. meal 
COem GUAM occ cc cccepecsicscccs 
ME OT oc bbicdawecee decider ves 
Clover ha 
Corn stover (fed) .....-++.+.45-- 
Cost of grains per 100 Ibs....... 
Necessary selling price. (Pork not 
included) 
ry selling price. 
included) 
Total pork produc per lot, Ibs. 
Pork, per bu, B EB fed cattle. 
Selling price ‘to insure 6% interest 
on money invested ...-.....-- 
Actual value in lots 
Actual profit, per steer........... 
B E C—Broken ear corn. 
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ently more than offset the 2.28 pounds of 
cottonseed meal consumed by Lot 1, which 
was entirely lacking in the ration of Lot 4. 
Little variation is noticed in either the origi- 
nal or final weights of the lots. All the 
weight figures of both lots agree within a 
reasonable limit of error. 


FEEDING LAMBS IN MICHIGAN 


JAMES N. M’BRIDE 


The feeding of lambs in Michigan has not 
settled down to a final and finished operation. 
Competition for range lambs is strong, and 
the Michigan feeder pays more than he can 
really afford to because of this competition 
among feeders: The San Luis valley of Col- 
orado calls for at least 100,000 to be fed on 
peas. Northern Colorado, when the alfalfa 
crop is good, doubles this number. The 
Arkansas valley has great capacity for feed- 
ers. Then comes the corn field demand from 
the great corn belt. All these competitors 
for feeding lambs must be supplied, and Mich- 
igan feeders, to get lambs, must play the 
game to the limit. When it comes to the 
market for finished product, Michigan feed- 
ers have little, if any, advantage, as Chicago 
is often quite as good a market as Buffalo. 

At this point and under these conditions 
arises the question, Is there any possible 
chance to utilize native feeders to compete 
with the western lamb? LEarly lambs from 
the coarse and middle wool flocks in Mich- 
igan go best to market in midsummer, when 
they are taken off the ewe with their milk 
fat still on, and after the southern lambs 
have been marketed. The lighter end of 
this grade of feeders can best be shorn in 
September, ridding them of external para- 
sites, and making them a pasture and light 
grain proposition until some time in Decem- 
ber. A carload of 212 native lambs shorn 
in September were docked 1 cent per pound 
of live weight. In December, when top- 
wooled lambs were selling at $6.50 in Chi- 
cago, these clippers brought $6.25. The sheep 
owner in Michigan loses in the usual fall 
clean-up in having no feeder ouflet, and his 
whole bunch of lambs go at a lower price 
because of this. The light lambs are a loss 
to grower and killer, and should have been 
finished up by feeding. Here is where the 


Merino Grades Profitable 
Oo ment Ane toate, oe the nethorn 


clover 


944.5 
1,218.6 


$3.90 
cs is Cottonseed meal. 


Lot 3, 
B EC, Lot 4, Lot 5, 
CSM, BEC BEG, 
silage, silage, C 8S M, 
stover alfaifa silage 
928 943 914 
1,242.83 1, ag x 
2.38 


Lot 7, 
BEC, 
ai 
clover 
922.5 
1,180.5 
2.048 
16.04 
26.66 
2.04 
$7.26 
$5.41 
ge-e¢ 
9 
1.07 
$5.37 


5.65 
4.60 


Lot 6, 
B E C, 
CS M, 
alfalfa 

913.5 

1,287.67 
2.874 
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qualities. The Merino also is not so sub- 
ject to the ravages of the stomach worm. 

Many Michigan farmers have been driven 
out of the sheep industry by failure to fortify 
the English breeds with an adequate supply 
of bone-making feeds. The Merino bloods 
would have succeeded where the English type 
failed. The infusion of Merino blood means 
not a permanent breed, but the opportune 
mingling of these bloods for perhaps not to 
exceed two generations. No other state has 
such good flocks to get stock from, that is, 
a continual replenishment of foundation stock 
from the small farm flocks of coarse wools; 
a fairly good range country for pasturage in 
the northern counties; and, finally, men who 
are skillful feeders and have the adequate 
facilities used for years for feeding the west- 
ern stock. 

Michigan can grow alfalfa, which, as a 
feeding roughage, contains about 150 pounds 
of ash to the ton. With it she can in the 
end put up a fight as a mutton finisher that 
promises more profit than at present. A 
division of the expense incidental to getting 
the western lambs would, in itself, be a fair 
profit. I am not certain but the necessities 
of*the case demand some concerted action of 
sheep owners, possibly from the state author- 
ities, similar to that of improving breeds of 
cattle, as is now carried out by the state live 
stock field man. 


Breeding Sows Should Be Separated from 
the pork makers and most of the corn re- 
moved from their ration. Fatty tissues and 
padded internal organs work disaster to the 
breeding sow, for as she fattens she becomes 
lazy, and takes very little exercise. This 
tardy task is costly to the breeder of swine, 
for instead of vigorous, active pigs, he will 
have uneven, puny squealers, that persist in 
crawling under the bedding and around the 
place where the mother usually settles, and 
then he is done for. Exercise above all else 
is conducive to strong litters, while the sow’s 
ration should be made up largely of muscle 
and bone-growing feeds, such as oats, bran, 
skim milk, short cut clover or alfalfa. It 
is not the fattest nor the biggest pig at birth 
that makes the heaviest hog, but rather the 
one that has the ability to move about freely 
and fight for his special platter at the nurse 
table-—[Prof F. C. Minkler, New Jersey. 


Beauty Spots are always in style. See thaf 
you have one on the farm. Nothing equals 
a flower garden as a beauty spot. 


WHERE CO-OPERATION SUCCEEDS 


Remarkable Achievement in Selling Farm 
Produce in Virginia—The Eastern Shore 
Exchange an Essentially Co-operative 
Affair—Read the Article in Last Week's 
American Agriculturist in Conjunction 
with the Concluding Portion Herewith— 
How to Inaugurate an Exchange 


[In last week’s issue appeared a brief article 
on the success of the Eastern Shore of Virginia 
produce exchange. The article which follows is 
80 suggestive and helpful that fruit and truck 

wers may take it as a safe guide to the 
ormation of a similar exchange—Editor.] 


In conducting the business each shipping 
season, of the Eastern Shore of Virginia 
produce exchange, it is the purpose to pro- 
tect at all hazards the brands under which 
the goods are sold. If no defects appear, 
the goods are given the now famous “Red 
Star Brand” of the exchange, which appears 
conspicuously on the burlap top of every 
barrel. This trade-mark is registered under 
the national copyright law, and infringements 
are prosecuted. The brand has now a 
national reputation among produce dealers, 
insures the goods of the exchange a very 
general preference, and on some markets 
where it is best and most favorably known 
enables them to command a premium of 10 
to 25 cents a barrel. 

Last year the organization spent over 
$25,000 upon its inspection system. In order 
to secure a more conspicuous and attractive 
package it introduced the innovation of a 
neatly printed cover of new burlap in _ place 
of the old, roughly stenciled one of second- 
hand material. 

In practice this has been found the most 
difficult of all the exchange’s principles to 
apply, owing mainly to certain easily 
imagined forces of human nature operating 
between the local inspector and the farmer, 
whose approval he must retain or lose his 
job, and to the sadly general tendency of 
motives of immediate self-interest to prevail 
over those of the general and ultimate good. 
It is certainly a principle pregnant with great 
possibilities, however, and one in which the 
large measure of success already achieved 
by the exchange gives hope of great future 
development. 


Equipment 


5. The maintenance of ample equipment 
and the employment of highly specialized 
salesmanship and a high order of business 
ability in the management of its affairs. The 
liberal policy of placing efficiency above 
cheapness has prevailed in the management 
of the exchange, though always bitterly 
opposed by a numerous faction of penny- 
wise economists. The exchange began busi- 
ness in a low frame shack, 14x20 feet. Last 
year it completed the erection and equipment 
of a two-story brick office building having 
nearly 6000 square feet of floor space and 
provided with all the facilities for doing 
business expeditiously and efficiently to be 
found in modern city offices. 

From the telephone switchboard in this 
building five trunk lines’ radiate, giving 
instantaneous communication with the local 
agency at each of the 41 shipping points 
and long-distance connection with all the 
eastern cities. 

The general manager of the exchange, 
W. A. Burton, who with the secretary-treas- 
urer, A. J. McMath, has been with it from 
the start; and with him has contributed tre- 
mendously to its upbuilding, has had 20 years’ 
experience in selling produce, enjoys a wide 
acquaintance among the personnel of the 
trade, and is by general consent one of the 
few most capable produce salesmen in 
America. He eer peies now a salary of $5000 
a year. 

While this looks like big wages for an eavid 


cultural segtion, it represents but a slight 
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SAVING MIDDLEMEN’S TOLLS 











contribution from the individual member who 
in return gets the benefit of the most expert 
and highly trained salesmanship in the mar- 
keting of his entire crop. The true economy 
of paying this price becomes apparent when 
one reflects that a difference of only 10 
cents a barrel one day’s sales in the 
highly complex operation of procuring from 
a multitude of widely scattered markets the 
best price obtainable for a tremendous quan- 


on 


tity of highly perishable goods of rapidly 
fluctuating value would pay this salary for 
an entire year. 
Special Salesmen Profitable 

6. _The economy of operation on a big 
scale. To begin with, the carlot, in the 
loading of which frequently as many as two 
dozen members contribute, is made the unit. 
This secures the lowest freight rate and min- 
imizes bookkeeping Before the days of the 
exchange, the outlet for strawberries was 


two or three nearby cities, 
reached by express before 
Now a hundred or more 
to one station load their 
picking into refrigerator cars and the 
fruit is sent _by fast freight 
throughout the entire east, north to the Cana- 


restricted to some 
which could be 
the berries spoiled 
members tributary 
daily 


iced safely 


dian cities, and as far west as Milwaukee, 
a new and profitable industry thus having 
een ereated. 

More striking, however, as an illustration 


made possible by doing 
business on a big scale, is the fraveling saies 
force of the exchangs In many of the larger 


of the economies 


markets, the would-be seller of produce is 
forced to have personal representation in 
order to meet competitors, whose sales are 


made through resident agents, and although 


the exchange manages to sell about three- 
fifths of its output direct from the home 
office, it has found the need imperative for 
lieutenants on the spot in many cities. 
Generally, and necessarily for the small, 
independent operator handling only a limited 


volume of business, this representation is by 
brokers, who charge a regular fee of $10 a 
for their services. The exchange, how- 
r, is rapidly building up a trained travel- 
sales force of its own, and last year it 
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sent representatives from its home office on 
the markets of Boston, Toronto, Buffalo, 
Cincinnati and Chicago, each working also 
the neighboring cities, besides one mission- 
ary salesman who traveled through Missouri, 
Iowa, Nebraska and Illinois, opening up new 
markets and establishing .new trade con- 
nections. 

The Chicago representative sold in that 
city and Milwaukee 1500 cars of Irish and 
sweet potatoes at a total cost for the season, 
including salary, traveling expenses and local 
phone and telegraph tolls, of approximately 
$1500, a saving of $9 a car, or $13,500, under 
the rates paid generally by competitors of 
the exchange; while the average cost a car 
of the sales made by al) three salesmen 
working their respective territories for a sec- 
ond or later season was only $2.26 a car, an 
amount which paid also for the services of 
two of them in other lines of work through- 
out the inactive periods between selling 
seasons. 

In another respect the advantage of this 
system is equally striking. Long experience 
shows that in the frequent complaints by 
customers and demands for allowances which 
are an inevitable feature of the produce 
business, the broker generally sides with his 
neighbor, the buyer, and between the two 
the seller is apt to be helpless. The sales- 
man from home, on the other hand, has no 
foreign -interest to serve and no favor to 
court save that of his own people. 

How Salesmen Protect Exchange 

A single incident will illustrate: On June 
23 last year the exchange sold a car of Irish 
potatoes through a broker to a firm in a 
middle New York state city. The customer 
declared that the goods were badly decayed 
on receipt and refused to accept them save 
on an allowance of 25 cents a barrel. In the 
following wire the broker, who was being 
paid to protect the interest of the exchange, 
‘‘backstood”’ the buyer: Car ‘‘arrived slightly 
decayed heated—buyer claims allowance 25 
cents—wire instructions quick—what  ailed 
shipments that day?”’ 

Thorough investigation at the loading point 
failed to disclose any probable just cause 








Promising Blackberry of Recent Introduction 


Toward the close of summer, when the appetite has been satisfied with strawberries, 


raspberries, currants and gooseberries, the blackberry affords a welcome change. 
in perfectly between the other small fruits and the early fall fruits. 


It fits 
Whether served with 


cream and powdered sugar, or stewed, it is equally delicious. ..No .farm garden should be 


Without its clump of bushes: 


Space and cultivation cannot, be given elsewhere. 
vated, but they will do much better than wild plants along the fence rows. 
pictured above is the Ward, which originated in New Jersey. 
tender, melting and without the hard core co 
As the canes are strong and 

at for the t 


firm, 


considered excellent. 
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Any out-of-the-way corner or along the fences will serve if 


Of course, the plants do best when culti- 


The variety 
The berries jet black, 
_in- wild fruit. quality is 
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for this complaint, and the secretary wired 
the home salesman, ‘‘run down, investigate 
and’ adjust.” 

Some hours later the foliowing wire was 
received: ‘Examined car—find few scald in 
one mark, but nothing warrant allowance. 
Buyer will pay invoice price.”” The real } 
trouble had been that the market was declin- re 
ing; the customer was forced to pay in full, 
and extensive explanations followed from 
the broker. 

Exchange Members Buy Seed at Cost 

7. In general, and in every way possible, 
protecting and fostering the interests of the * 
relatively defenseless individual by the for- fe 
midable strength of union and organization. 
Several years ago it was discovered to be 
generally more advantageous for the Eastern 
Shore farmer to seed the Irish potato crop “a 
with stock grown in northern Maine. Every " 
season since the exchange has sent its own , 
representatives to Maine to inspect the grow- A 
ing crops, select and buy the choicest lots, ; 
supervise™ the sorting and sacking of pur- 
chases for shipment, and by all other avail- 
able means insure a seed supply for the 
utmost possible trueness to variety and free- 
dom from disease. Members have been fur- 
nished as many as 30,000 sacks of such 
selected seed in a single season at exact cost, 
and at a price frequently 50 or 75 cents a 4 
sack below what nonmembers were paying 
their dealers. : 

Again, except by general notice to the Wa 
contrary in certain exceptional brief periods 


















































of extreme weather conditions, the organiza- a 
tion guarantees to the individual grower pay- cs 
ment in full for all goods accepted by its % 


inspectors and sold by it, and itself assumes 
the burden of all losses in transit, allowances 
made to buyers and losses through fallures 
among its customers or from any other cause 


whatever. But probably the most striking z 
application. of this principle is found in the y 
inevitable multitude of controVersies with a 
transportation and transmission companies. Al 


Claims Settled Satisfactorily 


During the 11 years of its existence, the 
exchange has collected some 2500 claims, “a ; 
ranging in amount from 50 cents to #500 on aa 
a wide variety of complaints against the 
various railroad, express, steamboat and tele- 
graph companies with which it deals. Last 
year it filed 293 such claims, aggregating in 
amount $5514.73. Probably 95% of all such 
claim are ultimately collected. If a member 
consigns a dozen baskets of peas to an 
exchange selling agent in Philadelphia, and 
one package is lost by the carrier, claim is 
promptly filed for his benefit and, if neces- 
sary, the services of the general counsel of 
the exchange are at his disposal without fee 
for its collection. 

It is safe to assert that the larger 
part of-the money thus collected represents 
an absolute saving due solely to the principle 
of co-operation, since in the great majority 
of such cases the individual grower would D 
lack the persistence, exact information or 5) 
means requisite for fighting his claim through f 
to a successful termination, a fact of which 
the claim departments of the big railroads are 
generally not slow to take advantage. 

Internal Make-up 

What has been said deals chiefly with the 
outside activities of the exchange. A few 
significant details as to its internal make-up 
#<annot well be overlocked. The general struc- 
ture comprises 36 local divisions, each with 
at least one shipping point as a nucleus. 
Each division elects its own director to the 
general board, which, of course, exercises 
the usyal broad functions of control over 
the corporation's activities. 

Bach shipping point has an agent, also 
chosen locally, who, speaking broadly, isthe = 
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It Will Prove Costly 


The longer you put off painting 
the more oil and lead the job 
will take. 

While you wait your buildings 
rot, exposed to the weather. 

The cost of paint made of 


“Dutch Boy Painter” 


white lead and pure linsced oil is not 
so high as you may think. 

For an average house, the cost now 
of this genuine old-fashioned, mixed- 
to-order pure white lead t is not 

more than $4 or $5 greater J it 
used tobe. Much cheaper than 
repair bills. 


Write for our free 
“Painting Helps No.1807” 
NATIONAL LEAD 

COMPANY 
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ADIP THAT DOES THE WORK 
WITHOUT INJURY 
JO THE ANIMAL OR FLEECE 
NO BURNING OF THE FIBRES; 
NO STAINING; NO POISONING; 
NO SICKENING. 
WHY USE DIPS THAT HAVE THESE DESTRUCTIVE 


_ AND DANGEROUS QUALITIES? WHY EXPERIMENT 
WITH UNKNOWN PREPARATIONS? 


KRESO DIP NOI 
INEXPENSIVE, EASY TO USE 


PERMITTED BY THE U.S DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE FOR THE OFFICIAL DIPPING 
Of SHEEP FoR ScAB =< 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS: 
WE HAVE BOOKLETS GIVING FULL DIRECTIONS 

FOR USE ALSO MANY VALUABLE HINTS ON 
HANDLING SHEEP. WRITE FOR FREE COPIES. 


Parke, Davis & Co. 


DEPARTMENT OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY 
DETROIT, MICH. 











ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 


Dutch Belted Cattle Annual 


A goodly number of breeders of 
Dutch Belted cattle were in attend- 
ance at the annual meeting in New 
York city last week. Sec G. G. Gibbs 
reported an awkward interest in this 
breed since the last. meeting. He 
stated that the membership now con- 
sisted of 40 active breeders with 
double the number of registrations 
the past year over any preceding year. 
A total of 65 males and 118 females 
have been recorded with 61 males and 
119 females transferred during the 
year. The total number registered to 
date is 2636, 853 males and 1783 fe- 
males. The treasurer reported the 
total receipts as $805, with total ex- 
penses of $73, leaving a balance of 
$732 in the treasury 

Considerable discussion was aroused 
over the proposition to establish an 
advanced register and to take up a 
more agrressive campaign for letting 
the country know of the merits of 
Dutch Belted cattle. A number of 
private tests have been made show- 
ing that some remarkably good yields 
have been obtainec. In order to make 
these authentic, some breeders are 
urging that authenticated tests under 
the direction of experiment stations 
be featured, and that the results be 
published as an advanced register 
similar to those Tmaugurated by the 
other dairy breeds. This undoubtedly 
is a good policy, even though there 
would not be many cattle entered in 
3uch tests. The only way to ascertain 
lust how meritorious individuals of 
this breed are, is to conduct authén- 
licated tests, not only that breeders 
themselves may know, but the public 
in general. Th» suggestion that more 
publicity be given the breed is a good 
one. There is now available many 
photographs of noted living individ- 
uals, and these, together with a his- 
tory of the breed, its usefulness and 
its place in the cattle world, would no 
doubt promote in a large way the 


| prosperity and extension of this class 
| of cattle. 


The officers elected for the coming 
year are as follows: Dr H. W. Lance 
of New Jersey, president; Wendall 
Andreas of New Jersey, vice-presi- 
dent; G. G. Gibbs of New Jersey, sec- 
retary and treasurer, and Louis Downs 
of Connecticut, Northrop Fowler of 
New York, L. L. Kasey of New York, 
F. BEB. Stevens of New York and Mrs 
Norvilla Dunham of New York mem- 
bers of the exe°utive committee. 





Capped Elbow in Horse 


Frequently horses in lying down 
press the, foot or the shoe against the 
elbow. This, in time, causes inflam- 
mation and ends in a tumor or shoe 
boil. The diseased condition is dif- 
ficult to repair, as there is little flesh 
or muscle at the joint of the elbow 
where the trouble starts. 

Treatment consists of opening the 
boil and allowing-the fluid to escape. 
In case the swelling is hot and pain- 
ful an application of lead acetate will 
prove comforting and helpful. In pre- 
paring the lotion use two tablespoon- 
fuls acetate of lead to a quart of 
water. There is no objection to in- 
jecting a little of this into the opening. 
An injection of a little tincture of 
iodine once a day into the opening is 
desirable also. In treating cases of 
this kind it is a good practice to wrap 
about the horse’s foot a pad of straw 
or hay for cushioning the foot. 





Too Much Corn Meal—A. W. M., 
Pennsylvania, has a valuable sow that 
farrowed the latter part of “ebruary 
and did- not until March 23, when she 
became paralyzed in hind quarters. 
She has had the best of care and 
quarters, and has been fed on a 
mixed ration. containing corn meal, 
oil meal and lighter grains. The corn 
meal caused the trouble. The fact 
that another sow on the same. feed 
Has done nicely proves nothing as 
animals differ greatly as to suscepti- 
bility. Give 2 to 3 ounces epsom salts 
once a day until the bowels cre very 
loose. Take away all rich ~rein, and 
make her as comfortable as possible. 
Give no more of the salicylate of soda 


- ‘lana as soon ag possible take the pigs 
jencirely bond from ape 
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Our Veterinary Adviser 


All veterinary questions submitted by the. sub- 
seribers of Am 


erican Agricuiturist Lin - answered 
provided the full address of the ing is given. 
Questions ¢an be answered inteliioentls only when 
complete details of the symptoms are given. No 
cure is guaranteed, but our veterinarian gives the 
best advice possible under the circumstances. Dr E. 
H. Lehnert of the Smith agricultural school 
Northampton, Mass, answers questions for 
department. However, all inquiries should 
dressed to the Veterinary Department, American 
Agriculturist, 315 4th Avenue, New York city. 
Proprietary medicines are advertised in these col- 
umns, which are efficient for many of the common 
animal ailments. 

Barn Itch—J. P. M., New York, has 
cattle with itch during winter so bad 
that they often rub the skin till it 
bleeds. The affected areas should be 
scrubbed with soft soapsuds and a 
brush and when dry-covered with the 
following: One ounce each sulphur, 
creolin and oil of tar and 8 ounces 
lard or vaseline. Give three treat- 
ments a week apart. To get rid of 
this completely the stable should be 
thoroughly cleaned and whitewashed 
as soon as the cattle are turned to 
grass. Il, The young heifer with 
bunches under the skin on her back 
has warbles, a grub that develops 
from the egg of a iarge fly. As soon 
as there appears a scab on the skin 
over the grub, apply turpentine, and 
in a few days the rrub may be 
squeezed out. III. If certain that 
the lameness of the horse is in the 
shoulder bathe with hot water and 
rub in following liniment once a day: 
Equal parts of strong ammonia 
water and turpentine cnd double the 
amount of raw linseed .il. Give only 
light work with a breastplate for a 
time at least. 


Reel Foot—F. A. H., West Virginia, 
has a large young mule that has what 
he calls a very bad reel foot.. This 
term I am not familiar with, but I 
presume it is what we would call a 
crooked or club foot. In the matter 
of shoeing nothing can be done ex- 
cept to get the foot as nearly level 
as possible, and reset the shoe often. 
The use of a hoof dressing would no 
doubt be beneficial and I would sug- 
gest the following: To 1 pound pine 
tar add just sufficient turpentine to 
cut it, and when eut mix with 1 quart 
raw linseed oil. This should be ap- 
plied all over the hoof with a brush 
once a day. 


Blindness in Sheep— A. F., New 
York, is having trouble with his 
sheep. They first discharge freely 
from the eyes, and in a few days the 
eyeball becomes coated -with a white 
film. I am not prepared to make any 
statement whatever as to the cause. 
Please state whether the blindness 
persists, whether any of them die; 
and describe fully any other symp- 
toms that are noticed in a majority of 
the cases. The irritation and inflam- 
mation in the eyes may be relieved 
by bathing with a weak solution of 
borax, a teaspoonful to the quart of 
boiled water. 


Warts—A. K. E., Virginia, asks for 
a remedy for warts on a cow. Those 
that have sufficient stem should be 
corded with a strong silk thread. The 
others are best removed by applying 
either strong nitric or acetic acids 
with a feather or small swab, using 
care not to get the acid anywhere ex- 
cept on the wart. Apply once a day 
for three days. Warts are simply an 
exaggerated growth of the cells of 
the outer skin, and as the cause of 
this is not definitely known, it is im- 
possible to guard against them. 


Paralysis—G. J. K., Maryland, has 
a brood sow that lost the use of her 
hind legs about two months ago while 
nursing a litter of eight pigs. She 
does not seem to be in pain and eats 
well. Get her on to the ground as 
soon as possible, -and ve in feed 
once a day 30 drops of tincture of 
nux vomica. Rub her back and loins 
once a day with a liniment consisting 
of equal parts strong ammonia water, 
turpentine and raw linseed oil. If she 
does not improve in two weeks it is 
doubtful if she will ever récover. 


Garget—H. F. M., Ohio, has a 
cow that gives bloody milk from a 
badly inflamed udder with last calf, 
leaving the teat in such shape that it 
is hard to draw the ‘milk. With this 
calf the teat still troubles and recent- 
ly a bunch appeared in the udder, 
and a week later a front quarter was 
in the same condition. The teat can 
be improved by using a tapered probe 
or dilator as sold by instrument deal- 
ers. Swollen uddders should be bathed 
twice a day with hot water and 
raped with sotepheraiad oil. For a 
week at a time give a teaspoonful 
saltpeter in feed 


and cut down rich grain in feed. _ 
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The One Great 


Summer Underwear 











Soe et a 
Men’s Union Suits, $1.00 
Boys’ Union Suits, 5O 

Write for Mustrated Catalogue showing all styles 
CHALMERS KNITTING CO, 

112 Washington Street, Amsterdam, New York 








* MINERAL HEAVE REMEDY CO. a 
461 FOURTH AVENUE PITTSSURG, 


TAY CAPS — 


it, wagon 
covers ater-proof or fain — 
Plant-bed Poloth : oF lain cau, 
sheeting: canvas soods. 




































"Guernsey Cows at the Front 


[From Page 7%22:] 

foundation stock are importers, Who 
took this position even though it was 
against their best interests. They 
egrgued against the admission of such 
foundation stock because they firmly 








believed that it would not be to the 
best interests of the breed. The con- 
froversy was. finally. adjusted by a 


compromise resolution, which allows 
the registration of foundation stock, 
providing the progeny of such in this 


‘country is admitted to the advanced 
ae ~«=s register. 
a Lt Cow Records by Injunction 
- | A resolution calling on H. A. C. 
lume « Taylor to ‘apologize to the club be- 


in : securing an in- 
the club to admit 

: the record of Missy of the Glen to 
Py the advanced register, brought up the 
old question of establishing dairy rec- 
ords by injunction rather than by the 
The injunction’ restrained some 


cause of his action 
jauunction forcing 


cow. 
members from expressing themselves 
as they would like in this matter, 
and friends of Mr Taylor defended 
. : him because of the position he or 
* his. agents took in order to establish 
the alleged record. It will be re- 
ealled .hat this controversy was in 


reference to an alleged.record of the 
cow Missy of the Glen, which was so 
extremely remarkable as to cause 


“STOCK 


brought the total neaeiees up to $44,- 
474. The expenditures for the year 
amounted. to $40,928, leaving a bal- 
ance on hand of $35,046. The total 
resources of the club, consisting of 
property, a permanent building fund, 
invested funds .and surplus, now 
amount to $21,941. | 

James A. Codman of Massachusetts, 
who has been president 15 years, was 
re-elected president. Gov W. D. 
Hoard of Wisconsin and Ezra Mich- 
ener of Pennsylvania were‘ elected 
vice-presidents. For members of the 
executive committee, E. T. Gill of New 
Jersey, Charles T. Hill of Wisconsin 
and W. W. Marsh of Iowa were se- 
lected. For secretary and treasurer 
there was but one man considered. 
That was the very efficient present 
incumbent’, William H. Caldwell of 
New Hampshire. Not only was no 
other man considered for this place, 
but there is none who could do the 
work so well. Prof Caldwell is not 
only one of the greatest Guernsey 
men in the country, but he is also one 
of the greatest pure-bred men, regard- 
less of breed or place. Many of the 
fruits of Guernsey greatness that are 
nuw being garnered in are the results 
of this enterpfrising, enthusiastic, 
level-headed and broad-minded man. 
One can say without hesitation, un- 
qualifiedly, that Sec Caldwell is 
worthy of all of the praise and honor 
that Guernsey men can give him. 














A Very Satisfactory Hay Shed 


This sort of a shed for any kind of hay, especially clover or alfalfa, 

is exceedingly satisfactory. It is not costly, yet gives almost complete 

K protection. The supports are posts from the woods and the sheathing is 
= 7 covered with commercial roofing. The hay it put in by sections so that it 
3 can be easily removed. When the shed is filled the sides are raked 


down so that rain will 


doubt in the minds of all men who 
are familiar with milk and butter 
production. According to the test, 
this cow gave more milk during the 
last three ‘months than during the 
frst three months. of her. lactation 
period. She also showed -a remark- 


able variation in the yield of butter 


fat, this vafiation ranging from 4.6% 
One month to 9.1% ‘a subsequent 
Month. The resolution calling for 
an apology. was carried by a vote of 
24 to 9, a-great part of the mem- 
* bers not voting. 

It is very unlikely that it is possi- 

ble in any way to arrive at the truth 


of whether this record was correct or 
Rot. Inasmuch as the test was so ab- 
formal and extraordinary, it is like- 
ly that the great majority of dairy- 
men will never give credence to the 
accuracy of the test and t6 repeat the 
=) test would not mean anything, espe- 
m Clally as a subsequent tést is never 
& repetition of one made by a cow 
Under forced conditions such as this 
» Ow was under. when the test was 
/™Made. It is unlikely that this cow, 
» 8 any cow, for that matter, when 
laced under a second test, will pro- 
© @uce as much milk as she did “in the 
; Srst. If, however, her butter fat. test 
Should prove to be high or if -it 
Should show wariations similar to this 
‘iret test, it would help bear out the 
allegations of the owner of this cow. 
e thing is certain, if records are to 
worth anything at all, they must 
made right, and they ‘must be 
@bove suspicion. 
+ Bec Caldwell in making his report 
EP Mated that the receipts for the year 
sed been $39,254. This amount, with 
a 5220 on-hand the previous May, 
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not strike in. 
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His ability, his uprightness, his integ- 
rity and his far-sighted vision have 
always been used to promiote the best 
interests of the Guernsey cow. 


Dairymen’s Lodaue Must Win 


W. D. HAGGERTY, SUSSEX COUNTY, N J 








Milk conditions are very unsatisfac- 
tory. In the first place the Borden 
prices, which prevail generally in this 
territory, are very low, and some con- 
cerns are still making a lower price. 
Farmers are discouraged with the 
outlook. The winter market was over- 
loaded, and the dediers think now is 
the time we must return to them what 
they lost during the surplus season. 
At present prices for feed there isn’t 
a farmer in Sussex county who can 
more than pay for his feed and labor. 
And a lot of them will not any more 
than pay for their feed. Nobody is 
to blame but farmers themselves. If 
they would thoroughly organize and 
control the output of milk they could 
command a fair price for milk 
products. 

The dairymen’s league is on the 
right track. In our section we are 
nearly all members, with a few wait- 
ing to see. In other sections nothing 
is doing, only waiting for the or- 
ganizers. The farmers are the slowest 
people on earth to organize. In the 
last leagve report 80,000 cows were 
estimated on the list. We have sev- 
eral agents in the field and want 
more. We are bound. to win out with 
the league or die fighting. It is a 
stock company. ‘incorporated under’ 
Jersey laws and working on strictly 
“business principles; We deserve suc- 
cess, and I believe we will succeed, 
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AND DAIRY 


* . 
When Butter-Fat is Low 
You need more than ever the service of 
the best. Cream Separator made—The 


United States Cream Separator 


First, because economy is absolutely necessary, and you 
must get every bit of the cream your The 
U.S. Separator is the closest skimmer in the world. It 
holds the World’s Record for close skimming won in a 
contest of fifty consecutive tests, extending over 30 days, 
with the milk of 10 different breeds of cows. This is no 
time for you to use a cream losing Separator. 



























































































Second, because high-grade cream and butter are never 
a drug on the market. The perfect skimming device 
of the United States Separator, which has been washed 

made absolutely sanitary in 10 seconds, and is 
cleaned by centrifugal force, insures the highest quality 
product. Easy cleaning and thorough can be 
accomplished with the United Statés Separator in a space 


of time impossible with other Separators. 


























































































These two points (only two of many) make the United 
States Separator. the purchase under present con- 
ditions. If you have any other kind of Separator, which 
should be discarded, our local selling agent nearest you 
will make you a liberal exc e offer. 










































Write direct for catalog No. 6. 


Vermont Farm Machine Co., Bellows Falls, Vt. 


























. Runabout, $750 
F. O. B. Detroit, tacinding three oil lamps, tools and horn. Gas 
wan oe windshield ete, 6 extra, The picture 
a le doors, which extra. 
ee eee with th foredcare 053 ox 
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You never meet a Hupmobile w. R. Vann, of the VanCamp 




















owner who is.willing to say aught Hardware & Iron Co., Indianap- 
but good of his car. olis, Ind.: : * 
Unsolicited, many. of them write “I am a traveling sal 
enthusiastically of the pleasure bh and At A = 
and service they have had with driven this car every day over all 
their Hupmobiles. of - havi a mile- 
Frank Grates, a building inspector Ls By ag + ey bry zi Toot 
of Redlands, Cal., writes: miles, I have nereased my vol- 

“My Hupmobile runabout has —_ of ness and at the 

cost me only 60 cents in a year, ti my expense, ac- 











e 
count over the previous year.” 
Every one of these men bought a 
Hupmobile to save time na 
money and found it a practical 


economy. 
teveneition experience 


and t at not for machinery, but 
for varnish. I find that I aver- 
age about 26 miles to the gallon; 
pod up-keep durin: Ary year has 
not cost me over a month.” 
pas Sane ot fen Apt nio, 


Texas: 
























And 450; 
with a Hupmobile wins perma- 
nent approval, 

Investigation will show you why, 













it constantly for over? 


cal oy total expenses 
> Pp -oll average about 
10-a “nonth.” 
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No Other Re 


STARTING 


ady Roofing 


Could Withstand This Test 


The flame of a 
laced within two inches of 
oofing. 


1 blow-torch was 
J-M Asbestos 
At the end of fifty minutes (note 


' clock) the roofing. was not burned or injured, 
wor only slightly blackened with smoke. 

his is one of ammumber of tests which 

ove conclusively that the only permanently 

urable prepared roofing—the one that better 


than any other, resists 
rust, heat, cold, and wear is 


e, acids, gases, rot, 


J-M_ Asbestos 


Roofing 


Other ready roofings are made of wool 


felt, ra: 


stock, paper, shoddy, coal tar, and 


other highly inflammable materials which are 
an actual menace to a building instead of a 


protection. 


J-M Asbestos Roofing is also the ‘‘cheap- 
est-per-year’’ roofing because it requires no 


coating or painting to preserve it. 
cost is the only expense. 


The first 


Most hardware and lumber dealers sell J-M Asbestos 
Roofing. Sold direct, and applied if desired, where we 


have no dealer. 
sample of the curious 


Write our nearest Branch today for 
rock from which this 


Asbestos 
roofing is made, and our handsomely illustrated Book 


No. O, 25 
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Solicit orders for complete Fertilizers 
made up to order for dealers, under their 
own brands. 


A full line of materials always on hand 
at reasonable prices. ' 

First-clase materials for Home Mixing 
a specialty. 


Ground Prepared Lime, both Carbonate 
and Sulphate. 


Fastest Hay Press 
2'/2 Tons Per Hour 


Greater capacity is guaranteed in ali Spencer 
The guarantee with our Alligator 

Press says ‘'22 tons in 10hours or no pay.”’ Large 
feed capacity—smooth and bales, uni- 
formin size. Load full weight into cars. All 
P. are b money makers be- 





Guaranteed 


_ J, A, SPENCER 
109 William St,, Dwight, 





3a Buy This 


POTATO 


7m 8 
DIGGER 





POTATO 
SPRAYERS 


233 Bushels 
more per acre by 
Spraying 
That is what the 
iment Station 42 
reports as a 10 ‘ated 
year average « Ue iad 


Gain by Spray- 
ing potatoes, ( /: 


you are really entiticd to for 
ma ey are y ‘o 
‘our work out of your Potatoes or fruit. Spray 
Fret, then if you buy, Pay Us out of the “Extra Pro- 
fit." These sprayers Spray Anything, toes, 
orchards, vineyards, truck (4 to é rows at a time). 
“Man-power and horse-power.” Powerful pres- 
gure. on man and horse. Strong and 
durable. Brass valves, plunger, strainer, ete. 
Guarenteed for 5 Years. 


Shipped on Free Trial 


without « cent in advance. No bank deposit. 
“no strings” to our trial offer. Wholesale prices. 


We pay 
ere W rite usa letter orcard 
and tell us which mach- 
you are interested 
and you'll get free our 
bieS praying Guide 
—y ourspec- 
Free Offer to first in 
locality this seaso 
t to write us. 











Horses are = haying time. Belt your 
gasol 


e engine toe Palmer Hoist 
4% and 
‘ue 


un your hay. 
Can be used for hoist- 


ing ice or anyth 
where a hois ore 
used. 


) If you have no gaso- 
line engine we can sell 


PALMER BROS. 
Conn: 








STRAWBERRY 


and grown in 


PLANTS 


4. A. JONES & Nurserymen, 


Suepns. vigorous, well rected 
where soil, climate ion 





pate pe Thee Nines seas 











| by. Frank W. 


*. D. Shepard. 
around May 1, Prof Richards of Pur- 





THE CROPS — 


A New San Jose Parasite 


OSCAR B. SHORT, INDIANA 
The state entomologist of Indiana, 
B. W. Douglas, believes he has dis- 
covered a fungus which will eventu- 
ally rid the orchards of America of 
San Jose scale. It was discovered 
near Seymour, Ind, and does not ex- 


| ist in any other part of the state ex- 
| cept where 


it has been artificially 
cultivated. at the experiment station. 
It is called the red-headed fungus, 
and its value lies in the fact that it 
either eradicates or arrests the work 
of the San Jose scale. The fungus 
was discovered about three years ago 
Wallace, a field deputy 
of the department of entomology of 
Indiana. He collected specimens from 
fruit and shade trees on the farm of 
About two weeks ago, 





due university secured some _  speci- 
mens and is making a more complete 
investigation. 

On examining a pear tree which 
had been seriously affected by San 
Jose scale, Prof Richards ~found a 
large portion of the scale dead, evi- 
dently because of the presence and 
work of the red-headed fungus. Mr 
Douglas, the state entomologist, 
warns fruit growers, however, that 
they must not expect too much of 
this fungus at once. , 

Just where this particular fungus 
came from, and how it happens to 
be found near the vicinity of Sey- 
mour has not been determined. The 
trees: upon which the specimen was 
found were purchased from the nurs- 
ery of Henry L. Gaiser of Seymour, 
but so far none of the fungus has 
been found in Mr Gaiser’s nursery. 
It is just possible the fungus has 
been present in Indiana some time, 
feeding on scales closely related to 
ths San Jose. From these it spread 


| to the San Jose scale, ani wherever 


it is present it either destroys the 
scale or arrests its growth. 

Investigation so far demonstrates 
that it é¢an be cultivated and grown 
in large quantities. -If it can be 
transplanted to different parts of the 
state the scale problem will be large- 
ly solved. Mr Douglas believes it will 
result in checking the spread of the 
trouble and will, consequently, prove 
of greatest value. It is planned to 
keep constantly on hand a sufficient 
number of cultures for transplanting 
in communities where the scale has 
been discovered. By this means the 
scale in a badly infested territory may 
be restricted and eventually stamped 
out. 


Growing a Big Corn Crop 


JOHN W. HALL, SOMERSET COUNTY, 





MD 


In 1909 the land where my corn 
was grown was in red clover, the 
clover being cut off for feed, with 
nothing left on the land for the corn 
crop except the clover sod. The land 
was in good state of cultivation, but 
not rich. It was plowed in the spring 
of 1910 with a two-horse plow 8 
inches deep. Just before planting a 
sod cutter Was used, followed by an 
Acme harrow to fine and pulverize 
the soil. When ready to plant the 
rows were laid off 3 feet 6 inches 
apart with a one-horse plow, not very 
deep. The corn was dropped in drills 
from 15 to 18 inehes apart in the 
rows, two grains in a place. It was 
then covered with the small plow, 
putting two small furrows on the corn. 
Just before the corn came up @4 
weeder was used to loosen the sur- 
face and prevent grass from growing. 
When the corn was about 6 inches 
high it was then cultivated for the 
first time: 

This cultivating was through land 
all worked up in fine shape. A wet 
spell then set in, and I could not 
work it as I should have done, Now, 
I had my hired men to go through 
the corn and thin it to one stalk to 
the hill and get all the weeds and 
grass out. At, this working only 
every other row was cultivated. <A 
plow was used on one side of the 
cultivator next to the corn, with a 6- 
inch tooth in the rear. The others on 
the cultivator. were small, _ By this 


ss 


ae 


method I threw a little dirt to thes 
corn, but not very much. In abont™ 
a-week the other rows were cultji- 4 
vated, care being taken to avoid cut.” 
ting the roots as much as possible 9 
Nature put the roots on the: corn to | : 
help make the crop aot to be cut off =e 
and torn to pieces by the cultivator. 
After another eight or 10 days this > 
corn was again cultivated very shal- 
low with medium size teeth every 
other row. After a week or 10 days 9 
the other rows were then cultivated, % 
The corn was then laid by and noth- 
ing more done until harvest. 

Maryland Twin corn was used for 
seed, being planted in May. No fer- 
tilizer or manure of any kind wag 
used. After the corn began to grow 
and make ears it surpassed anything 
that I had ever seen. The corn wag 
gathered very late when fully dry, 
and carefully measured in the pres- 
ence of witnesses. The yield was 110 
bushels shelled corn to the acre, 
weighing 58% pounds to the meas- 
ured bushel. This corn grows well in 
light or heavy soil, and averages 10 
to 12 feet high. From 12 to 16 rows 
are found around a small white cob. 
The quality of the corn is unsur- 
passed, and shells out better than 
other corn. It not only makes a large 
yield of grain, but the fodder is of fing 
quality and gives a heavy tonnage to 
the acre. 


The Blackbird and the Crow “a 


Jd. H,-PEACHEY, MIFFLIN COUNTY, PA ey 


oa 


eae i a ag 
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The time is near when the black<° @ 
bird and the crow will receive the 
annual blessing from some farmers. 
The trap and shotgun will be used to > 
check the ravages of these sinful | 
birds. They will be called all sorts ~ 
of names, charged with the crime of ~| 
stealing corn, and not credited with —) 
one redeeming quality. : 

I am a friend of the birds, and inj @ 
order to save them the trouble of) 
pulling corn, feed them to the full, = 
I take a peck of shelled corn, plac- > 
ing it-in a bucket, pour hot water) 
on it, allow it to soak during thee 
night, and early in the morning placé © 
it in piles in the field. The birds 


‘feed greedily upon it, and forget the 


growing corn. They do not like the 
hard corn, therefore I moigten it, = 
This prepares it similarly to that im | 
the ground. In this manner my corm) 
grows on unmolested by the birds. Et 
serves its purpose better than shot 
and profanity, Having practiced thig 
for many years I can cheerfully rece 
ommend it to the farmer and the @ 
birds. am 


Mushroom Growing—W. W. Fy, & 
Ohio: The methods whereby mush- @ 
rooms may be grown considerably are =a 
set forth in William Falkner’s book, ie 4 
Mushrooms: How to Grow Them @& ee ht 
This treatise is the only one published | ~ YF 
on the subject in this country. The @& Pd 
author goes into details and shows @& : 
how he has successfully raised this 
crop. The book should be in the hands | yo 
of everyone who plans to raise mush- © 3 
rooms. It will_he sent postpaid upon 7™@ 
receipt of price, $1, by Orange Judd | 
company of New York city. 


At Berry’ Harvest—Shortly before | 
the berries begin to ripen fowls * 
should be shut up so as not to do any | 
damage, and after the fruit season 6 = 
over, .turned loose again among thé7® 
bushes. 4 ee 


Selection of a Sire is of the greatesty . 1a 
P.. 





importance in the breeding of'a prof+. 

itable flock; here is where we look) 
for the improvement of our flock, and, 

therefore, the greatest care rests 08] 
the selection.—[W. A. MecKerrow. 


Fertilizer Correction—In the article | 
Getting at the bottom of soil fertility) 
by Director Charles E. Thorne of Ohie™ = 
the resvlts from fertilizing materials) - 
were improperly reported. Our read=7 
ers who have been interested in this) 
article may ‘have been surprised 
observe in the table that it was s = 
the complete fertilizer gave a smal 
increase than any other combinatiom, 

Under the table Comparative effect 0& 
Phosphorous on wheat on Page - 
columns three and four ewer be | 
versed right around, This done, 






E Dynamite in Orchard Planting 


’ The large force of men employed by 
= the Rosemar Orchard Co in Wood 
county have completed for the present 
the setting’ out of fruit trees in what 





mis destined: to be the greatest fruit 
Peerchard of West Virginia west of the 
© Alleghenies. Nine thousand trees 
were set, including 4000- apple, 3000 
peach and the remainder cherry, 
plum and apricot. In addition a large 
; Pequantity of smaller fruits has been 
aa / set. The promoters desire to demon- 
Se «strate that that section of the Ohio 
Pe Walley is splendidly adapted for fruit 
= ef any character, provided it is given 
“3 the proper protection 
: Dynamite was used making tree 
holes It was found quicker and 
more satisfactory in every way than 
? the old method of digging holes. A 
be: bar was driven 3 feet into the ground 
a and withdrawn, and each hole ™% 
“ pound dynamite was placed and a 
: fuse attached. When the charges 
= were placed in two rows across the 
: erchard the men started back, light- 
ing the fuses as the) passed Ex- 
plosions followed and threw the dirt 
far in the air and made holes fully 
8 feet deep, loosening up and pul- 
yerizing the dirt in the bottoms a con- 
giderable distance under ground. This 


furrowed out one way with a one- 
horse plow set deep. A large shovelful 
of fine hog manure is then put in each 
cross or hill. If hog manure is not 
available well-rotted stable manure 
is used, but we get far better re- 
sults with the former. No fertilizer 
is used. 

The variety grown is Davis Perfect. 
We plant after danger from frost is 
past, going at right angles to the 
way rows were furrowed, thus insur- 
ing straight rows in both directions. 
When planting we tread the hill to 
firm it, drop six or eight seeds in the 
footprint and cover lightly. When 
seeds sprout a second planting is 
made alongside the first, and if 
weather is unfavorable a third is 
made some days later to insure a per- 
fect stand. 

If cutworms are troublesome poi- 
soned bran is used about 4 inches 
from where the plants are coming 
through. For striped beetle we dust 
frequently with pi@aster. When plants 
get their rough leaves they are 
thinned to two in a hill, after which 
they are kept clean, until vines meet, 
when they are cultivated for the last 
time, or as we term it, laid by. Dur- 
ing the picking season ‘ee field is 
gone over regularly at short inter- 
4 off as 
marketable size. 


vals, and the cucumbers pick, 
they attain 


s00n as 





In American 
Mecklenburg county, N C. 
incubator and a 
rearing was done on 





- 3 done very well. 
S Made an ideal receptacle for the 
young trees, because the roots have 


@ chance to spread in the loose earth 
and get a good start. This method is 
Cheaper than the old way, as it costs 
Only 7 cents a hole, including ex- 
and labor. 


Plosive 
~ Growing Market Cucumbers 


SOUTH JERSEY TRUCKER 


4 We always devete a small portion 
»*f the farm to cucumbers, which we 
have found profitable, but returns the 
& ‘ast two years have caused us to en- 
m #rge the area planted. Last year 25 
Pents a %-bushel basket was the low- 































“st price received. At the start $1 
Was obtained, the price dropping 
®fadually to the above figure, the 





> @Verage 

bo) cents. 
We like a well-drained 
~~ for cucumbers. 


for the season being about 





sandy loam 
If it has been in.clo- 
S Wer sod so much the better, as the 
Plants grow faster and with less 
ht when soil is filled with humus. 

© ground is harrowed well, first 
© with disk, then acme, after which it is 
SM@erked out in checks 4% feet each 
- We prefer having cucumbers 
hills, as this method gives plants 
mere leaf surface than by single row 
fem, and it is aiso easier to cul- 
After marking the ground is 





















Poultry Kept in Village Yard 


Agriculturist of March 18 is an article by C. W. Hunt cf 
Mr Hunt had only an open woodshed for his 
50x60-foot garden for his poultry. 
a space 15x60 feet. 


The actual work of 
Considering these limits he has 


This is a view of his young flock. 


This prevents checks in the growth 
of vines that f llows neglect in re- 
moving mature fruits. 


Controlling Potato Blight 


N. A. CLAPP, MICHIGAN 











For the early, or summer blight, 
there is a chance to save the potatoes 
even after the blight makes its ap- 
pearance, For the late blight, the 
only thing that can be done is to spray 
heforehand, and make the vines 
blight-resistant. It is not a cure af- 
ter blight appears. 

As soon as the potatoes are planted 
and up sufficiently to cultivate, it is 
becoming customary, and necessary, 
to spray with some poison solution 
to kill the bugs. Bordeaux can be 
used at this spraying, and if the pol- 
son fis put into it, a double purpose 
is served. The vines are made re- 
sistant to blight and the poison is 
held by the lime in the bordeaux 
longer than if it is put on in a solu- 
tion . alone. 

One point should be emphasized tn 
regard to spraying, the work should 
be done thoroughly, no skipping or 


half doing it. If a power sprayér is| 


used, if some device is amet Se to tip the 
vines forward just as spray 


ORCHARD AND GARDEN 


ERE are 


an expense. 
Grinding feed 


Sawing wood 
Shredding corn 
Cutting ensilage 
Spraying trees 


And running the followi ing: 
Thresher 
Fodder mill 
Hay press 
Electric light plant 
Churn 


be glad to send it. 


some of 

things an Olds Gasoline 
Engine will do for you; if you distribute 
the cost of the engine and fuel over this 
list, you’!l see that it’s an economy, not 





the 


Pumping water 
Husking corn 
Filling silo 
Cutting meat 
Filling ice house 


Cream separator 
Cider mill 

Hay hoist 
Fanning mill 
Grindstone 


You'll find some gasoline engines lower priced 
than the Olds; but when it comes to machinery, 
you know the best is always the cheapest. 


When you’re ready for full information, we'll 


Seager Engine Works 
~ 905 Seager Street, Lansing, Mich. 


Branch Offices : 
Mallalieu & Conrey, 1816 Market St., 
Deyo-Macey Engine Co., 26 Washington St., 
Robt. W. Hart, Mgr. Seager Engine Works, 67 Beverly St., Boston 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Binghamton, N. Y. 
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ONLY $10.00 


Cash, balance $5 per month, b 
this 8- ~year - fod mbes og 
B ies os up; 


a ie rere Wagens Oe 
located i in iy ris a te the 
Write For FREE CATALOGUE, 
Century Manufacturing Co., 


Dep’t 395 East St. Louis, Mi, 











for Agricultural 
Carbonate. 


50% Calcium 


only, 98% Pure 
m Oxide. Bulletin 
325 shows purest in New York State. Guar- 
anteed not to burn anything, to drill, and . 
‘to dissolve in the soil at once. It is nota 
refuse or by-product. AGENTS W. 
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Lightning 








METAL SHINGLES 
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Put It Up 
bb Us 


Almost anybody can be. 
deceived in a finished harness, 
for only an 


discover soft spots and defects 
that occur in even the best 
grades of harness leather. 


a mee a oe feat of of 
our experts and iy 


eather is prepared 
h our ase is s proper 
pd ng mg to aha s Teaulreg five ie 
a us ereks tKG 
teed a ee ok 
name of Wii 


Put it up to us, Mr. Harness 
nd and let us return your 


y if any harness pay 
from us fails to give the fu - 
est measure of satis? o 








to the jane spring 
we are offering special in 
ducement to harness buyers 
= the above Williams’ Double 
cb ah ag ag We ey fill 
until suns. aoe, quoted 


TODA a fuller fier decoriy- 
tion, if josited. 


Williams’ 
ness: Bri yom 


Double Farm Har- 
-inch; Concord 
-inch 20 feet long 
— reast Straps and mand 156 
1 -inch—Traces, fatitching and 1%- 
inch; three rows of 


ineh traces without collars, $2e050 
Ingh traces without collars, $2d-90 


at, Species Hevness Catalog, tu 


Resig athe * of e Wiis Stage 
priate, oth 














Y DIRECT, INGERSOLL’S BEST 


MixED PAINTS 
Eueas, Dalat AIBN Ar 
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under side of the leaves, where it will 
do. the most. good. 

As tc the frequency of the spraying, 
much depends on the weather. If 
there are not any rains to wash off 
the bordeaux, once in 14 days is often 
enough. If rains are frequent, spray- 
ing oftener is necessary. If the 
weather is warm and muggy after 
a heavy shower, it is best to spray at 
once, to insure the crop. 

I have known of potatoes being 
saved by spraying and then cross- 
spraying with the bordeaux immedi- 
ately after the vines were killed. 
Dark, loamy soils seem to be the best 
breeding places for this disease. As 
to the early blight, any dry, hot place 
where the fog and dews remain on 
the vines late in the forenoon seems 
to be favorable, sandy as. well as 
clayey soil, 


‘ Where Co-operation Succeeds 


{From Page 725.] 

factor of the exchange in all local 
transactions. Among a complexity of 
other duties, the agent supervises and 
records in detail each day’s loading, 
keeps the general office informed by 
phone of its progress, and-bills out 
all cars on instructions from the sales 
department. He receives payment 
from the general office for every car 
sold from his station or wharf, and 
settles at intervals with his growers 
by checks drawn on his agent’s ac- 
count in some neighboring bank. 

In the winter months every agent’s 
records, including ledger, manifest 
books and paid checks, sometimes 
numbering 6000 for one shipping 
point, are carefully audited by the 
clerical force of the general office un- 
der the supervision of the head book- 
keeper. Of the 5% commission on 
which the organization operates, 
two-fifths, and at smal! points three, 
goes to pay the agent and the in- 
spector, who regularly share in the 
proportion of four-sevenths and 
three-sevenths, respectively. 

The individual shippers, now num- 
bering nearly 3000, include (1) stock- 
holders, (2) tenants of stockholders, 
and (3) holders of shipping privi- 
leges, purchasable at $1. The two 
latter classes, of course, do not share 
in the dividends and have no direct 
voice in the corporation’s affairs. On 
all three classes is imposed one and 
only one obligation—loyalty. No 
member is permitted to “give aid and 
comfort to the enemy’’—to strike the 
exchange a blow from within its 
ranks by selling produce to the local 
speculators and few surviving com- 
mission house solicitors who are its 
competitors. Every shipper must be 
consistently either an exchange man 
or an outsider. 

In conclusion, it must be emphati- 
cally stated that the idea of co-op- 
eration among farmers is sound 
beyond question, and that the bene- 
fits to be gained by it are both real 
and vast. Economically, the ¢eo-op- 
erative principle is absolutely correct. 
In practice, the actual test and. meas- 
ure of its success in any agricultural 
community in which it is sought to 
be applied is, and will always be, the 
general average of intelligence and 
enlightenment of the farmers them- 
s 'ves. Where it fails the cause will 
be found in those unfortunate 
traits and deficiencies which in many 
lands and in times gone by, or now 
happily passing, have too often lent 
to the term “farmer” an air of con- 
temptuous reproach. 


- 








More Interest in Peppermint 


For several years the peppermint 
acreage has been reduced each sea- 
son, until now in the commercial 
growing districts there is substantially 
less than a dozen years ago. Prices 
were directly responsible for reduc- 
tion in acreage. Overproduction 
caused a drop in prices. Since late 
‘last fall, however, quotations on pep- 
permint oil have been more favorable 
to growers and reports to American 
Agriculturist now indicates current 
quotations in first hands $2.65 to $2.85 
per pound. 

Mint atreage in some localities will 
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SPECIAL CROP REPORTS 


be increased this year, vhich is op- 
posite the custom prevailing for a 
number of years back. However, the 
outlook for a large crop, even.with 
an increased acreage, is not very 
bright, according to the reports re- 
ceived. In parts of Michigan and 
New York correspondents tell of an 
increase in acreage of 25 to 33%, and 
others speak only of the tendency to 
increase, not giving specific figures. 
The plants wintered fairly, yet in 
portions of Michigan and New York, 
the territory given over to this crop, 
roots were in many instances badly 
winterkilled. The following are brief 
abstracts telling of local conditions: 

Peppermint plants are just coming 
up. They did not winter very well. 
Acreage will be about the same as 
last year. We are putting in more 
celery as ground is too old for pep- 
permint.—[M. Cc., Van Buren 
County, Mich. 

Most of the peppermint roots win- 
terkilled. Not many new roots being 
set this spring, and only a small crop 
is expected this year.—[H. L,, Cen- 
terville, Mich. 

Old fields of peppermint that were 
plowed wintered well. New fields 
which were left for’ spring planting 
were badly damaged. Acreage will 
be increased about 33%. Present price 
of oil $2 p Ib.—[G. O. B., Fennville, 
Mich. 

Peppermint wintered well. Not 
much new mint set. Acreage will be 
25% less than last year. Yield has 
been small and price low so farmers 
are reducing acreage. Price now 
about $2. Unless conditions are signs 
other crops pay better.—[C. B. 
Bangor, Mich. 

Acreage of peppermint will be more 
than doubled this year. Plants win- 
tered fairly well. Present condition 
of plants is fair. Tendency of mint 
growers is to increase acreage. Pres- 
ent price <> oil is $2.65 p 1lb.—[H. G. 
H., Lyons, 

The 2B. industry in this 
county is nearly adbandoned; last 
year’s crop was not more than 5000 
lbs of oil. I think this year’s crop 
will not exceed that figure, judging 
from the acreage planted. Mint grow- 
ers have been unable to increase 
their acreage much on account of 
poor roots, as roots were badly win- 
terkilled. Some oil is held by growers 
and speculators for better prices, 
probably about 10,000 Ibs. Oil now 
—_ at $2.75 p Ib—I[S. F. P., New- 
ar 

Peppermint plants came through 
the winter in good average’ condition; 
winter not very severe and fair cov- 
ering of snow, with little ‘heaving in 
the spring. The amount of acreage 
is very small, compared with 15 or 
20 years ago, but slightly increased 
over last year, about 25% on account 
of advance in price during the last 

year. a wen price to grower $2.75 
to $2.85. Some of the growers still 
hoidinar ‘old oil, one and two crops 
back for higher prices. Demand 
seems to be good at the advance and 
trade does not seem to be heavily 
stocked. We look for continued firm 
market.—[E. V. P. & Co, Newark N Y. 


A Bed of Gladioli 


LILY KAINS 





Last year I saw in a friend’s gar- 
den beds of gladioli which were a 
revelation to me, My former idea of 
the flower was of the ordinary red 
and pink varieties, of which I am so 
tired. These were of the most lovely 
and varied colors imaginable. They 
included all shades of purple to the 
most delicate tints of thheliotrope and 
lavender, cream shaded to green, 
white spotted with rose, blues from 
the darkest shades to the palest, and 
every combination of color I ever 
dreamed of. 

Now I know these were expensive 
bulbs, but it struck me that as they 
increase rapidly, two or three friends 
might arrange to buy a-few food 
bulbs, and at the end of the season 
each supply the others with their 
surplus: bulbs, and so get up a stock 


‘in a short time at small cost. 


I take up my bulbs as soon as the 
frost has cut them, dry them under 
shelter, and then store them in sand 
in the cellar. As for time of planting, 
they are very accommodating, so that 
if one |; does not wish them all to 
flower at once,, they may be kept 
back and planted a Four at a time, as 
wanted, early or late. For a. good 
show I like to plant all together in 
May. They like a rich soil and mois- 
ture ‘at time of wering. It is ad- 
visable to stake 1 er high winds 

play havoc , 


, may 
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CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. CO. 
Dept. 231, Brosdway, (19) Albany, N.Y. 
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mformation. A postal will do, 
i$ CO. Box 52 Springfield, 0. 
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AMERICAN 


» Steel Fence Post| 


Cheaper Than Wood 
and More Durable 


Many years of experiment- 
ing with metal fence posts | 
have developed this post: 

.It is now thoroughly practi- 
cal, filling every requirement 
on the farm, in the town, for 
railroads and wherever fence 
posts are used. 


Made of tough steel, heavily 
zinc coated. Durability 
proven by us—ten years’ 
actual use showing good as 
new. Means a big reduc- 
tion in fence ‘xost and 
maintenance. 

40-page catalog sent free, fully 
illustrating and describing. Send 
for it. 

Sold by dealers everywhere. Ask 
dealer to show samples and quote | 
prices, or write us direct. 


American Steel & Wire Co. 


New York : 


Chicago : 
115 Adams Street 30 Charch Street 





Denver : San Francisco : 
Firet Net. Bank Bidg. 16th and Folsom Sts. 











. 
ATTRACT ATTENTION 
If you want to add not only 
) 4p an attractive and durable | 
REPUBLIC y 
ance, permanence and economy. 
REPUBLIC are built not only for beavty, 
heavily galvanized cables and heavy upright 
pickets, corrugated only where they engage 


YOUR HOME SHC 
to the appearance of your 
property but to its value, put 
NORNAMENTAL FENCE } 
thus combining artistic appear- 
b t utility. Th bri 
F ENCES aphoat as est phen 
the cabled line wires. These features com- 
bine to make a rustproof fabric. 





_Made in attractive designs, for 
either wood or iron posts. Self ad- 
justing to uneven ground and easily 
put up. 

IWrite for catalog of Republic Orna- 
mental Fence and Farm Gates. 
It’s FREE. 

Republic Fence & Gate Ce., 
rey 212 Republic St., North Chicago, at 5 




















BROWN / fs / FENCE | 
™ Rust Proof - Bull Strong 


Fences for horses, cattle, sheep, 
hogs, chickens, etc. 160 styles. 


GAIN PRICES: 

14 Cents Per Rod Up. 
We pay the freight. Lawn Fences 
and Gates. Free catalog and sample. 
The Brown Fence & Wire Co., & 
DEPT. Si CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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300 other styles. Many cheaper than wood—all better. For Lawns, 
Charches, Parks, ete. Write for Pattern Book an4 specia} offer, 
' THE WARD FENCE CO., Box 939. Decatur, Ind 
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| siderable quantiti + 


plants. 
| age, did all. the work himself, with 
| the occasional help of his aged wife. 


}; ounces, 
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Some Good 


CYRUS T. FOX 


Oliver E. Leh of Lehigh county, 
member of the Pennsylvania legis- 
lature, has gone into the poultry busi- 
ness on an extensive scale. He _ is 
erecting a building 30x280 feet, to be 
used as a laying house. In this he 
will install an ineubator, with a 
capacity of 5000 eggs. He has just 
completed six colony .- houses, each 
8x14 feet, that will be known as pullet 
houses. Representative Leh js also 
largely interested in fruit cultute, and 
believes that poultry raising and 
growing fruit go well together. 

In the town of Wrightsville, on the 
Susquehanna river, opposite Columbia, 
the fancy poultry fad has taken pos- 
session of the people, and is spreading 
like an epidemic. Merchants, man- 
ufacturers, doctors, lawyers, clergy- 
men, clerks and railroad hands are 
reckoned among * the. faddists. To 
the number of more than 100 they 
invested this spring in incubators, 
which are being worked to their full 
capacity. While a preference is being 
shown for the \.‘hite Leghorn, there 
are a number of admirers of the 
White Orpington and White Wyan- 
dotte in the’. ce for supremacy in 
successful poultry rising. 

A believer in the White ™lymouth 
Rock is J. A. Eberly of . Lancaster 
county. From 50 fowls he last year 
obtained 5345 eggs, and during the 
same period raised 40 chicks. His 
premises co: sist of a lot 66x150 feet, 
in a high state of cultivation. Be- 
sides having ample yard room for his 
chickens, he raised tobacco, potatoes 
and vegtables; the sales of which 
amounted to $225. Besides. selling 
products to that asne--nt, he had an 
ample supply of vegetabes for his 
family. He kept an account of every- 


|} thing he raised, and ‘as furnished 


the following figures: Tobacco, 408 


| pounds; potatoes, 21 bushels; cabbage, 
| 80 heads; 


corn (sugar), 310 ears; 
string beans, 1% bushels; raspberries; 
quarts; strawberries, 40 quarts; 
sour cherries, ~0 quarts, ber‘des con- 
of small garden 
truck—lettuce, radishes, onions, beets, 
spinach, etc. His tobacco was of fine 
quality, and was grown from 1092 
Mr Eberly, who is 75 years of 


Some good egg stories come fror1 
Berks county. Jaiaes B. Freeman re- 
ceived 1776 eggs from 45 Rhode Is- 
land Red hens in the first three 
months of this year. H> realized $33 
on them. The cost of °‘eeping the 


| hens was $15, leaving a profit of $18. 


John Bordner, also of Berks county, 


is proud of a White Wyandot:e pullet, | 


which for two months laid an egg 
every day. The eggs 


in the presence of a committee and 
balanced the scales at 18 ounces. 

The strangest story of all comes 
from Westmoreland county. L. A. 
Kearns, a grocer, tnd his clerk, Clyde 
Huffman, heard a noise like the 
“peep” of a chick coming rom under 
the floor near a “eater. They pried 
loose a board, and out came a black 
chick just from the shelt: It is sup- 
posed that a rat carried the egg there, 
and that the high temperature of the 
heater hatche‘ it. 


The Egg Without Reproach—I do 
not think the average man can tell 
any difference in the storage egg 
until the middle or last of November, 
testified C., H. Brownell, a cold stor- 
age warehouseman of Ohio before a 
senate investigating committee. Dur- 
ing that period, he said, and in De- 
cember, a careful man can tell 
whether he is eating a storage egg or 
a fresh egg; generally,-although not 








‘ veraged three | 
Six taken at random from a | 
basket in which the eggs of this in- | 
dustrio13 hen were kept were weighed | 





POULTRY AND EGGS 





FEED YOUNG GIRLS 
Must Have Right Food While Growing 


— 


Great care should be taken at the 
critical period when the young girl 
is just merging into womanhood that 
the diet shall contain that which is 
upbuilding and nothing harmful. 

At that age the structure is being 
formed and if formed of a healthy, 
sturdy character, health and happi- 
ness will follow; on the other hand, 
unhealthy cells may be built in and 
a sick condition slowly supervene, 
which, if not checked, may ripen into 
a’ chronic condition and cause lifelong 
suffering. 

A young lady says: 

“Coffee began to have such an effect 
on my stomach a few years ago that I 
finaily quit using it. [It brought on 
headaches, pains“ in my muscles and 
nervousness. 

“T tried to use tea in its stead, but 
found its effects even worse than those 
I suffered from coffee. Then for a 
long time I drank milk at my meals, 
but at last it palled on me. A friend 
came to the rescue with the suggestion 
that I try Postum. 

“I did so, only to find at first that -% 
I didn’t fancy it. But I had heard of 


so many persons who had been ben- 7 
5. 
ROOFING\ ~— 


efited by its use that I persevered, and 
ye: buy a roofing that requires 
painting is inviting trouble. 
ain 


when I had it made right—according 
to directions on the package—I found 
it grateful in flavor and soothing and 
gga | to my stomach. B. oe 
find no words to exrress m eelin 
of what I owe to Sostemst . s| roofings are as out of 
date as the harvester machinery of 
thirty years ago. 
The roofing of to-day needs no 
ting. t’s one of its great 
eatures. Cc 
the ‘old rub- 


“In every respect it has worked a | 
wonderful improvement—the head- 
t 
If hae are still usin 
ber kind,’’ the kind that 





aches, nervousness, the pains in my 
side and back, .all the distressing 
symptoms yielded to the magic power 
of Postum. My brain seems also to 
share in the betterment of my physical 
condition; it seems keener, more alert | 
and brighter. .I am, in short, in better 
health now than for a long while be- 
fore, and I“am sure I owe it io the 
use of your Postum.” Na-ae given 
by Postum Company, Battle Creck, 
Mich. 

“There’s a reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 


interest. 


painting every year or two to r 
it tight, we want to tell you 
Amatite ; why it needs no gem: 
why it wears er than the ‘‘sm 
a ”’ roofings, and why it costs 

88. 

We want to send you a sample sof . 
that you can see whet, a solid, sub-§ © 
stantial waterproof roofing Amatite 
really is. Write to-day. Address 
nearest office. 

BARRETT MANUFACTURING CO, 

New York Chicago 
Philadelphia Boston 
Cincinnati Minneapolis 
8t. Lou’ 


New Orleans 
London, Eng. Seattle 








SPRAYING CROPS 


‘ 
By ©. M. WEED. A treafise explaining the prin- | J ‘ 
ciples and practice of the application of liquids : 
and powders to plants for destroying insects and | 

Illustrated. 














OBANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
Ashland Bldg., 315 4th Ave., New York. 


A Tool Is No Better 
Than Its Temper 


“The man with the hoe,” or any 
other farming tool, works against 
odds, if the temper of his tool: is 
defective. Soft steel means a dull 
edged blade—slow work and a 
haff-done job. 
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Entered at Pcstoffice as second-class mail matter. 


Trademark gee Established 1842 
UBSCRIPTION PRICE—ONE weeias a year. 
cents for six montis: if not paid in advance 
per bscription free ro a club 
8u ee com- 

copy 


opposite your name on 

shows to what time your 

Thus ril 11 shows that pay- 

it to April pe and 

renewed ately if not already sent 
to Slay met re and 60 When 


CONTINUANCES— Following the general de- 
. it is custom to continue 





CHANGE IN ADDRESS—When ordering a change 
should be sure to ive 
address. 


the address, subscribers 
well as their new 


CANVASSERS WANTED in every town to solicit 
Terms sent on application. 


RATES—Sixty cents per te 
statement of circulation, 
d"correapondence invited. Fot 


that de 


this guarantee, 

made to the publisher 

from date of any unsatisfactory 

with proofs of the swindle and loss, 

within one month from the date when the 
appeared, and the subscriber 
prove that in writing to the advertiser be said: 


“1 saw your adv. in'the old reliable A A.” 
THIS MAGAZINE was established in 1842. It is 
ae and publ by Orange Judd Co, 439 La- 
a re va Wh York—Herbert Myrick, president; 
Saws re dy wa Fe rg Thomas A. 
secretary. 


ieeeanees shoud ‘be ma postoffice 
ord aithough 
less $1, 
“Ras and drafts should 
to Orange Judd Company. 


ceeemen, Cote 20 Sy of cme etiam Ditew, but to 
g@yoid delay send to the one nearest 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, ” Publishers 
Myrick Building 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 

NEW YORK ; CHF©AGO 
815 Fourth Avenue Peoples Gas Building 
Charles Wm Burkett, Editor 
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Few people know that many mil- 
lions of dollars belonging to Uncle 
Sam are deposited in national banks 
in various parts of the country. For 
many years the government charged 
no interest for this money. To be 
given a loan of government money 
was one method of cancelin, a polit- 
ical debt. Even congressmen ahd 
senators had only a hazy idea of the 
amount on deposit. Teo clear. up the 


._ matter, Resolution 33 was introduced 


Ds ‘ 
_ money . without 
which has swept over the country, - 


' Nevertheless, 
have been given this money to use 
as. loane and, no interest has been * 
c 


dn the senate to ascertain the amount 


of Uncle Sam’s money deposited in 
banks. That was in December, 1907, 
and George B. Cortelyou was the sec- 
retary of the treasury. ‘He reported 
that $237,000,000 was on deposit, and 
thet not one single cent was drawing 
interest. Had some thousand or two 
farmers asked a loan of government 


_ Mohey at no interest or at any inter- 


it would have heen denied. 


est, 
thousands of banks 


‘tion to such a course of lending 
interest to banks 


To pakateract the wave of boned’ 


a@verage rate for inactive accounts 
with banks in one state is 3.6%, and 
in many other states-it is nearly as 
high. In some states 2%% is paid 
for checking accounts. Why shouldn’t 
Uncle Sam’s money draw just as 
much interest when deposited in 
banks?. This lending of money at 2% 
small or no rate of interest is one 
of the mild forms of graft that bank- 
ing people have had from the powers 
at Washington. 

Supposing a bank has a $50,000 
government loan on_ deposit. Farm- 
ers and merchants who borrow this 
of the bank pay the legal rate of 6 
or 8%, which makes a tidy profit to 
the bank that is the recipient of the 
favor. For the privilege of having 
that money on deposit, those banking 
officials will run many errands and 
return many favors to the men hav- 
ing this in control at Washington; 
and when you consider the thousands 
of banks that are so generously 
treated, you can realize the power 
and the influence of that loaning priv- 
ilege to the administration in control. 
We are opposed to graft in every 
form, and believe that if the national 
government is to lend money to banks 
it should be at the same rate of in- 
terest that the banks would have to 
pay were they to get this money else- 
where. This would abolish privilege 
and favor. In this matter there is 
something worth looking into. 


i £ 
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The farmers are storming Weshing- 
ton. The president, the senate, and 
the senate com- 
Farmers Fighting mittee having the 
Reciprocity reciprocity bill in 
charge could not 
believe there were so many farmers 
in the country. Representatives of 
granges, agricultural newspapers, co- 
operative associations, cattle associa- 
tions, in fact, every branch of agri- 
culture has sent its delegates with 
instructions to kill the iniquitous reci- 
procity agreement now before the 
senate. They have convinced every- 
body that the agreement will be of 
the greatest detriment to the agricul- 
tural interests. President Taft re- 
fused to argue the question, simply 
stating that he believed the bill ought 
to pass. While he did not want to 
talk about it or get into an argument 
concerning it, he was going.to stick 
to his original idea and sign it if it 
passes the senate. In other words, 
the farmers received little comfort 
from the president or the committee. 
They are making a game fight, how- 
ever, and one thing is certain—con- 
gress and the president will be fully 
informed as to the farmers’ stand on 
the reciprocity agreement. Keep up the 
battle. Send delegates; flood the sen- 
ate und the president with telcgrams. 
Don’t let up. It isn’t a political-prop- 
Osition. Politics do not enter into it. 
It is simply a matter of pure justice. 
Haven’t the farmers, wo are most 
concerned, the right to be heard? 
Shouldn’t their petitions have weight? 
President Taft says no. That doesn’t 
alter the fact, and it is up to the 
senate of the United States to kill this 
reciprocity bill, or so amend it that 
the rights of all will be recognized. 
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Hancock county, Ga, is to be con- 
gratulated on its rural school work. 
It has three consol- 

School Aids idated schools, a new 
Rural Progress one to be dedicated 
this month. Not only 

will the three R’s be taught, but agri- 
culture and domestic science. The 
grounds embrace eight acres, where 
vegetables, fruits and flowers will be 
grown and poultry raised: Besides 
the kitchen, in which the pupils will 
take their turns making things, there 
is a canning factory, where garden 
products will be put up for sale. Here 
is an example worthy of imitation in 








10,000 other counties throughout the 
United States. Benak it —- will . 


foster in children a love for farm life 
this kind of thing will. And the sequel 
proves it. Fully 500 contestants will 
enter the county corn show next fall. 
Many of these will also exhibit at the 
Augusta corn festival and some at the 
national corn show. This is certainly 
a wholesome state of affairs. It 
makes for sound minds, rational 
thinking, healthy bodie., happy in- 
dividuals, good citizenship. What more 
should any self-respecting community 
seek to attain? What more could 
it wish to emulate? 
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Everyone wants to know how to 
increase his profits. In farming sev- 
eral schemes have 
been worked out 
whereby the crude 
products are made 
into finer ones and the by-products re- 
worked. Dairying combined with 
poultry affords, perhaps, the best 
illustration. Cows refine the crude 
feed and butter is made for sale, then 
fowls utilize the skim milk and but- 
termilk to make eggs and meat. The 
manure is utilized to produce more 
crude feed. Dairy eows and hogs 
make a similar combination. Another 
equally valuable plan is to eliminate 
waste motion. Everyone can make 
improvements along this line. There 
are a thousand ways. Desire will dis- 
cover them. The simplest consist in 
having things handy, saving steps and 
minutes in the barn, the yard and the 
dwelling. These mean miles and 
hours in the course of a year. Any- 
one and everyone can save them, and 
thus make life more profitable and 
enjoyable. The problems grade up to 
such an arrangement of, crops and 
work so as to keep the regular hands 
busy all the year ‘rough, and also 
reduce congestion of work at any 
time and the consequent annoyance 
and expense of temporary labor. In a 
different, less evident way file drain- 
age may save enormous waste mo- 
tion. As a rule, undrained land 
produces smaller crops than properly 
drained. As the labor is less on the 
latter there is increased profit. Mod- 
ern horse implements and power ma- 
chinery as a class offer ways of 
eliminating waste motion, but very 
few machines are managed near their 
economical limit. The long and 
short of it :H is that the thinking 
farmer is the money-making farmer. 
No matter how poor he may be on the 
start, if he doesn’t worry, doesn’t 
hurry, but keeps thinking and moving 
and makes every stroke count, he is 
sure to make a success of his business, 


> 





By-Products and 
Waste Motion 





One of the reasons why some farm- 
ers fail to succeed is that they do not 
apply good busi- 
Business Methods ness methods to 
Essential their business, No 
one else can suc- 
ceed without such methods. Of course 
the farmer can’t. Farming is a busi- 
ness that offers great possibilities of 
good returns for labor and capital in- 
vested, but the business principles of 
economy, efficiency and honesty must 
be applied. We stand with the farmer 
in his position as a business man, and 
commend. .to him the opportunities 
afforded him through business deal- 
ings with our advertisers. Our guar- 
antee printed elsewhere on this page 
protects the reader in all transactions 
with those who advertise in our col- 
umns. 


_ 
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Ever since dairying became com- 
mercially important in the United 
_ States it has been. well 

Hogs and’ known that hogs can be 
the Dairy; raised in connection. with 
the dairy with profit. 

Ordinarily some ‘hogs are kept on 
every dairy farm.” The converse of 
the proposition has not always been 
true, however. It has. been demon- 
strated that dairy cows may be kepi 
with prose on 2% thie hog farms, 


in order that the skim milk may be 
available for the develéping of young 
pigs. An excellent example of this is 
the experience of the famous hog 
breeder, Mr A. J. Lovejoy of Illinois, 
For 36 years he has been raising pure- 
bred hogs and has employed every 
means of getting the best results. He 
has grown, alfalfa, built individuaj 
hog houses, has fed all kinds of feeds, 
has used all kinds of disinfectants, 
ete. Recently he has established a 
dairy in connection with his pure-bred 
hogs, and is feeding all his skim milk 
to his pigs. He sends his butter fat 
to the creamery. Isn't this a pretty 
conclusive demonstration that hog 
raising and dairying naturally go 
together? 


> 





Highly 
court decision 


important is the supreme 
regarding the ‘federal 
zgovernment’s 
powers over pub- 
lic lands and fed- 
eral forest reser- 
It shows that the national 
' gs undisputed au- 
its public lands. This 
even to the _ extent 
that regulations for the care of 
said lands have the effect of acts 
of congress, if not in violation there- 
of. This adds still fu ther to the 
centralizing ‘pcwers of the govern- 
ment at Washington. Other depart- 
ments of the government will not be 
slow to make the most of this tend- 
ency. It is another straw which em- 
Phasizes the necessity of each state 
zealously. guarding its rights against 
unnecessary or unconstitutional en- 
croachment from the federal govern- 
ment. 


Uncle Sam 
Controls Reserves 


vations. 
government 

thority over 
is confirmed 
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Our total foreign business for nine 
months ending April 1 was exactly 
two and _ three-quarters 
billion dollars; and yet 
Wall street is -in the 
doldrums, claiming 
“times are dull.” Latest — statistics 
show that in the period named our 
balance of trade with foreign coun- 
tries was 441 millions. In other words, 
our exports were larger by that 
amount than our imports. Incidentally, 
imports of foodstuffs amounted to 255 
millions; query, ow much of this 
might have been produced at home? 


Hen’s Physical Condition 


With certain breeds the tendency 
is to convert food into flesh; with 
others into eggs. Therefore, in feed- 
ing for eggs these peculiarities must 
be watched. It will not, however, do 
to apply this rule too literally, be- 
cause even in the same breed some 
individual hens show the tendency to 
lay on fat/ more than others fed in 
the same way. On this account, hens 
that show a tendency to become fat 
should be removed from the others 
and fed differently; whereas those | 
that remain in good laying condition 
may be fed as before. 

It is much easier to maintain egg ~ 
laying than it is to start it 
after it has once stopped. For this | 
reason the hens should be handled ~ 
occasionally to determine what con- 
ditions they are in. Those that need 
special treatment should be removed 
at once. It is impossible, as a rule, 
to determine which hens should be 
removed merely by looking at them. 
A good time to make this examination 
is while the hens are feeding. They 
can be approached and quietly lift-— 
ed without much disturbance, At any — 
rate, there should never be any ex 
citement about this matter. BY = 
placing the hand under the~ breast © 
the weight of the fowl can be detem 
mined *and the condition of the flesh = 
felt by the finger and thumb, Fall 
ing to reach the hens while feedit 

should be handled at night 


Foreigners 
Buying 
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FP saik Supply of Pennsylvania 


OLIVER D. SCHOCK 





| The milk supply of Pennsylvania 
today renks among the best in the 
D world This is due targely to the fre- 
quent inspections of dairies by the 
~ state authorities, and the constantly 
‘yecurring analytical results that indi- 
gate to the reader of the newspapers 
that fraud can no longer be success- 
‘fully committed by either producer 
or purveyor, under present vigilance, 
"Within the past fortnight 45 inspec- 
tors employed -under the Cirection of 
the Pennsylvania state live stock san- 
itary board investigated the dairies 
Philadelphia. 

In speaking of the results of 
these examinations of the source of 
supply, Dr C. J. Marshall, state vet- 
grinarian, declared: Few dairies can 
' be classed as excellent because the 
"gtandard of requirements fixed for 
this class is in accordance with those 
made for producing certified milk, 
the demand for which is practically 
‘limited to infants and invalids. The 
proportion of good dairies is higher. 
In this class reasonable efforts are 
made to produce wholesome milk. It 
has been the opinion for a long time, 
among those interested in milk work, 
that some means should be provided 
for determining what proportion of 


Philadelphia’s milk supply is‘coming 
from good dairies 

The number of dairies classed as 
fair is larger than that of the good 
ones. On this class of dairy farms it 
is dificult to determine whether good 
milk is produced at all times. The 


number of bad dairies reported is far 
too great. In this class are placed 
those dairies considered a menace to 
public health. 

The Pennsylvania 


dairy and food 


bureau analyzes thousands of samples. 


"of milk and cream annually, with but 

very few cases for prosecution, as 
compared with the high percentage 
of unlawful samples obtained a few 
years ago. 


Congressional Affairs 





Pres Taft is said to have 55 votes 
i. the senate pledged to pass the reci- 


Procity bill unamended. This will 
leave 36 votes in opposition, all re- 
Dublicans, it is understood. Debate is 


expected to begin soon. The senate 


) has voted to begin its afternoon ses- 


Zions at 2 o’clock, instead of at noon. 
The farmers’ free list bill has been 
of representa- 

) tives by a vote of 236 to 109. 

» The constitutional amendment pro- 
Viding for the direct election of sena- 
tors is before the senate. The vote 

)t take up the proposed amendment 

» ef 66 to 5 shows that it has good 

Prospects of passing. 

Senator Gallinger of New Hamp- 
Shire has been nominated for presi- 
Pdent pro tempore of the senate by 
the republicans. 





Diaz Resigns 


Porfirio Diaz has issued a 
| Manifesto to the Mexican people say- 





» ing that he will resign the presidency 


» 88 soon as peace is restored. He 
feserves the right to judge when that 
/ time comes, stating that he will not 
| Bive up control til} all danger of an- 
atchy is over. No mention was made 


» i the manifesto as to the time for 


"holding the new elections. 
The resignation of Diaz and the 
nting of reforms in the electoral 
Ws were the chief points sought by 
Bands of insur- 
Técto troops were on the march at 
time. the announcement of the 
President’s resignation was received, 
» and they were immediately recalied by 
4 Madero, the rebel leader. The 
PS were said to.-be moving toward 
D Mexico city. 
The news did not check the ad- 
_Fance of the rebels, however, and the 
rees under Gen Madefo attacked 
ez and captured it after three 
of street’ fighting. The battle 
5 desperate, and many were killed. 
Mf the American town of El Paso, 
eX, just across the river, several 
re killed or wounded by stray bul- 
Gen Navarro, the federal com- 
ander, surrendered with his whole 


> 
é 
g 
7 


- on. 

SWhile this struggle was going on, 
P rebels also captured the town. of 
ana in Lower California. 

. last. week a provisional gov- 
at was inaugurated in Mexico 
rez. The cabinet was selected 


awe ee eee ieee 


ina’ 


“Colorado, 





by Francisco I. Medero, Jr, provis- 
ional president. The insurrectos have 
shown more saneness by the absence 
of general looting and intoxication. 


A Deindieak ditenimnas 


During the years between 1900-11 
like many other western 
States, shows a remarkable and pros- 
perous growth in.- population, in- 
creased value of land, farm buildings, 
implements, etc. According to a pre- 
liminary report, issued by the federal 
department of commerce and labor, 
during the decade mentioned above, 
the total value of all farm land alone 
increased 300%. The total value of 
farm land and buildings showed an 
increase of 283%. Farm land, plus 
the buildings, imcreased on the aver- 
age of 170%, and the total value of 





farm implements and machin- 
ery 169%. ‘ 
The only decrease during the dec- 


ade among the items for which per- 
centages are given, occurred in the 
average number of acres per farm, 
which amounted to 24%. The number 
of farms in 1910, was about 45,800, 
against 24,000 in 1900, an increase of 
89%. During the decade a substan- 
tial amount of acreage was opened 
up, since in 1910 a total of 13 448,000 
acres were recorded, -against 9,475,000 
in 1900, or an increase of 42%. The 
improved acreage was 2,017,000. The 
average number of acres per farm 
Was recorded last year as being 293, 
against 384 in 1900. The cverage 
value of farm land and buildings in- 
creased 170%. 


_ 
= 


Scenes like those of the “Soston 
tea party’ have been enacted in 
Alaska. At Cordova a number of cit- 
izens, including many prominent 
m chants, shoveled overboard a 
cargo of Canadian coal. Many indig- 
nation meetings have been held and 
protest sent to Washington »ecause 





_of the delay in opening the Alaskan 


coal fields. The lawless acts are the 
culmination of the bitter feelin 
caused by the dispute;over the coa 
lands. 





Pres Taft declared to a delegation 
of 25 members of tae national grange, 
representing 14 states, that he will 
urge the reciprocity bill, even if it 
costs him the entire farmer vote. He 
believes that reciprocity will benefit 
the whole country, and that the farm- 
ers will not suffer. 


Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 
Six Cents a Word 
Read by 725,000 People Weekly 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valuable 








in American Agriculturist. At a cost of SIx 
CENTS a you can a anything you wish 
to buy, sell e. 


as one word. hn ay must accompany each 
advertisement m 


m 
t isque of following week. Advertisements 
of “FARMS FOR SALE” or “TO RENT” will be 

at the a rate, but will be inserted in 
our REAL ESTATE MARKET. 

) BLACK-FA TYPE or display of any kind 
will be allowed this head, thus making a small 
adv as noticeable as a one. 

E RATE for the “ Exchange’ adver- 


TH 
ime ® 5 only six cents a word each insertion. 











hatching from farm raised $3. 
Incubator eggs $8 per 100; 
ranteed. FINSTER 





faction gua BROS, Box C, Frank- 
fort, N Y. 

PRIZE-WINNING | Barred Rocks, 
Comb White and Brown 50; 15: 87 
100. Catalog 
a Pic eer tetas F 





MATING LIST “y= strains, Buff 
First 
iment at and Buff eas. j 
a8, 


Mass. 
ea 








guaranteed. 

SINGLE COMB White baby that 
make good, . -clase stock. 
ae. VANCREST FARM, Salt Point. 












NEWS OF 





THE DAY 


BGGS AND POULTRY 





a... beautiful birds, hardiest 
# cents each. ALLIE 
HOLMES, "Wes West wingela. 


dollar for fifteen. MATHIAS & BOYD. ; 

















SINGLE COMB Bleck Minorcas, Rose Comb 
Reds. Guarantee ges, stock. 
ROSEDALE FARM. Woodhull, N Y. 

MAMMOTH PEKIN DUCK EGGS from prize-win- 
ning or 140-egg strain, 11 for $1. HUTCHINS 
BROS, R 8, Pulaski, N Y. 

LEGHORNS. a | varieties. 26 $1. 100 $4; 
orders ores . Goaere filled. LEGHO! FAuMs, Lan- 

BARRED ROCKS, Brown Leghorns, Nelson's fa- 
mous winter-laying strains. Biggs 15, $1. NELSON'S. - 
Grove City, Pa. 





BUFF ORPINGTON eggs, 22, $1; 
Holland turkey eggs, $2; 
Perulack, Pa. 


8 C BLACK MINORCAS—Eggs $1 for 15, $5 per 
{, Gooeee fre. CHAS H. WILLARD, Antwerp, 


50. $2; 9 White 
Collie pups. W. LOTHERS, 








is] 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Ronee. FOR AxvESTMENT can be placed most 
adva in connection’ with our interests .in 
AMERT ‘AN Northwest. the empire 
the Dakotas and Minnesota « aréa has been » 
seeded than ever, the ground is splendid condi- 
tién, and everything ts to a prosperous season. 
My business interests are such that for a 








FULL BARREL LOTS of ctightly qomamea stome- 
ipped ny — direct 


write us. E. SWASEY & CO, Portland, Me. 





LADIES’ ALL WOOL SKIKTS made of good 

for free Catalog ‘and saiaplen 3 for $2.93. Send 

r free as re He raples. D SKIRT CO, 
87th Street, New York City. 





150 POSTCARDS given; send lc today for postage, 
etc, on our special samples and big bargain offer. 
ae NOVELTY CO, 1716 Knox Are, 





“RINGLET’ Barred Plymouth cireula 
free. SUNNYSIDE FARM, aperten, a 2 


MAY REDUCTION; choice Barred Rock eggs, 50. 
$2.50; 100, $4. A. w. NEWCOMER, Glen Rock. Pa. 
INDIAN RUNNER ducks; 287 son, strain ; ” eggs, 
$1; 106, $5. OLIN HENDRICKSON N Y. 











ELMIRA RUBBER ROOFING is the best. Save 
money using it. Make money ue it. ELMIRA 
DOOR SUPPLY CO, Elmira, N 


BINDER TWINE, 6% cents pound. Guaran 
Farmer agents wanted. THEO BURT & SONS, 
rose, O. 





teed. 
Mel- 








FISHEL WHITE ROCKS, 30 1.50, ARTHUR 
A. BENNINGER, Walnutport, w* 


ue es eggs, forty, $2. L. 0. QUIG- 


Ms 














HOUDANS. Eggs, $1 15. JOE ORDWAY, 
Canisteo, N Y¥. st ai 
LIVE sTocK 
PRIZE HOLSTEINS, Jersey Red and Berkshire 
hogs, cheap. Non-fading. Penna, dark blue, big-bed 
roofing slate at wholesale. M. BENNINGER, 

Walnutport, Pa 
IMPROVED YORKSHIRES— rted b extra 
fine. thoroughbred now rea Marita ‘& 


BOYD, Successors to A. A. Bradley, 
i 9 HOLSTEIN calves 
Tbs day; heading strawberry plants. 

BENSON, Hastings, N Y. 


age gg BR. HOLSTEIN 





from cows given 40. 60 
WALTER 





bull calves. Korn- 
CHAS RICHARDSON, 








Prices right. 
Hammond, NY. 

REGISTERED HOLSTEIN calves and Poland- 
China pigs; choicest breeding, cheap. R. F. SEELEY. 
Waterloo, N Y. 

OTC PIGS with three grandparents: bred by. the 
L. B. Silver Co. C. SMITH & SON, Jackson 
Summit, Pa. 





AT FARMERS’ prices, young Shorthorns; milk and 
fogrieest excellence. WM E. SUTTON, Windham, 





OT C SWINE; best om, satisfied customers; get 
pie before buying W. FRISBIE, Savona, 





REGISTERED Yorkshires, boars; bred sows, pigs 
ROBERT D. EDDY, Cattaraugus, WN Y. 

HOLSTEIN bull calves for sale. EB. B. SPENCER, 
Tioga, Pa. 








SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS. Gandy, Bubach. A 
Cluster, Cardinal, Excelsior, 

Nick Obmer, 


Climax, Glen 
‘Mary, Haverland. Klondyke, = 





. Sample, 
. ‘arfield, ‘wiiham 
orwood, Chesapeake, Fendall, 








OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


Six Cents a Word 


ye 





FOR SALE—Improved farms 
State what you want and where. 
chasers. Buy —. 4 while L A are ees. 
Three ization locations 
a specialty. ATLANTIC STATES FARM LAND CO, 
INC, Barnwell, 8 C. 





OREGON INFORMATION—For authentic detailed 
information concerning fruit growing. dairying, gen- 
eral farming, —— and pF rtuni- 
ties in any of Oregon, address TLAND 
COMMERCIAL. CLUB, Room 643, Portland. Ore, 


LARGE FARM WANTED in exchange for a large 
and handsome block of stores, alwaya rented to first- 





class tenants, yielding a handsome income. Farm 
desired must be well and under a good 
ress owner, EARL W. 


state of cultivation. 
PRATT, 786 Washington Street, Roston. 





FOR SALE—Nin . mine-room 
house, two barns, 28 by 34, with basement, and 30 
40; fruit, spring water in house and barn, 
sugar grove; . $2500; terms, $800 cash, oe 
mortgage at five per cent. HALL’S FARM AG ° 
Owego, Tioga Co, N Y. 

NEW 


ety-six acre farm 





YORK of ESTMENT—$150 


each. short dis- 
. ESTATE, 157 Hast 
83d Street, New York City, 








GooD F. Pra Fee S668 4 he pee : 
all lew ¥: free to 
intending to buy | NORTHER tm Sees 

NEW ENGLAND peer, ali. prices; circular 


free. 
P. F. LELAND, Dept 86, 118 Devonshire Street, , 


Boston, Mass. 


ILLUSTRATED GUIDE, 
AGENCY, Boston, Mass. 


OUR HELP BUREAU 


Six Cents a Word 





postpaid. CHAPIN FARM 




















(iad dam 
. ee ee ee the world, as 


pee ee PE JORDAN, 390 Crescent 





Karly Ozerk, Marshall, $4.25 t to ¢ : 
pan pM, MALE HELP WANTED 
cabbage, tomato, sweet potato plants. Catalog free ie wT 
ter, $3.75, Prepaid DO YOU NEED panes HELP? The Jewish agricul- 
HARRY L. SQUIRES, burg, N tural and industrial aid society has om its lists mea 
wishing to obtain empleyment farms. Most of 
CABBAGE PLANTS—S heavy Early Jersey | them are without experience. they are able-- 
Wa id, Charleston id, Early . Enk- | bedied, and willing to work. ae ee 
ont Seems Same, net, 1.0 pe BS: | ae See ae Se German. 
$6. Cold tomatoes, trans- | you can make use of such help, ay my! 
planted Earliana, Success, $4.50 1000; | with us, stating what you will pay. the 
Egyptian eo : Sweet potato plants, $2 | is permanent, and whether pests Ee a 
eS . “Business mis’ for the rried man. We are a philanthropic 
NS. Chester, N si Pi oi in the | become farmers. We change ee Commmeston tp ame 
SON est N J. rgest plant growers e 
East ployer or employe. A ‘ARM LABOR BURRAU, 
Second Ave, New York City. 
’ S, first-class New Era; 
also less than cost, in order sell quickly. ten YOU ARE WANTED for government positions. $80_ 
nd dollar stock galv fron roofing. nails, fene- | month. Annual vacations. Short hours. No “‘lay- 
ing, stoves, hardware; over sets carriage | off." Common education sufficient. Over 
harness; write for illustrated catalog; state what you | appointments coming this year. Influence unneces< 
went to buy; we ean Gate yon eee go oe | ee ee for list of 
~~ dollar gallon. CANNON C0, gF IN Dept J-19, 
DAHLIAS—25 varieties $1, mail size prepaid. Large FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK tells about over 
bulbs by express collect. , blooming | 360,000 protected positions in U 8 service. More than 
age, same terms, $1, 100. Cannas, flowering. | 40,000 vacancies every year. ‘There is a chance 
oad =, bP, nee: express — Catalog | here for you, sure and pey. = 
. > boro, ployment. Easy to ask booklet A 
No obdligation. . nO. Washington, D C. 











ee 
DOGS, RABBITS AND PET STOCK 
ste Sma Pt Mi: ST 
Se 
sa eR RT eta na Ein" 
Ate eet eee 


Cao. We = 8. 
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American Agriculturist, New York 
City. Gentlemen: Please insert the 
following ad at least six times. ( by vd 
ried one in Farmers’ Exehange ¢ 
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‘Ohio and West Virginia 


Nowhere in the world is there to be 
found a more progressive rural people 
than in Ohio and West Virginia. Many 
new things in agriculture come out of 
this section. To teil of these things, 
that others may know what their pro- 
gressive neighbors are doing in this 
rich agricultural empire, is one of the 
reasons why American. Agriculturist 
edits and publishes this edition exclu- 
sively for its readers and subscribers 
of Ohio and West Virginia. Your help 
in making this work full and complete 
is greatly appreciated. I hope you will 
write me frequently. What are the 
crop prospects for this season? What 
is new in the corn and wheat fields? 
What about the grass and hay crops? 
Is alfalfa extending its domain? 
What's new in the orchards and-truck- 
ing fields? Write me about live stock 
matters also. And, then, too, let the 
local matters have a word. I shall 
greatly appreciate suggestions, criti- 
cism and news from any member of 
our family. If too busy for a letter, 
then send a postal. 


CharheliMurkot— 


Editor American Agriculturist. 











OHIO 
Good Roads and Fruit 


Prof J. F. Cook of Ohio state uni- 
versity, elected profressor of agronomy 
at West Virginia university, will be- 
gin his work at the opening of school 
next fall. R. H. Alderman of the 
"New York state experiment station 
thas been at Morgantown looking over 

«the duties at the West Virginia sta- 
tion, but has not yet accepted the 
position. 

Arrangements have practically been 
completed for the university summer 
school to begin June 19 and continue 
six weeks, A feature will be expend- 
ing opportunities for cgricultural 
education. The three instructors in- 
stead of one as formerly, will be Dean 
Sanderson, Prof Nolan and Prof 
Cook. 

The Harrison county good roads 
association, formed at an enthusiastic 
meeting in Clarksburg, plans the wise 
use of money to improve the county 
roads. Among the speakers at the 
meeting were Hon Logan W. Page, 
director of the United States office of 
public roads at Washington, D C, 
Charles P. Light, special representa- 
tive of the American association for 
highway improvement, James H. 
Stewart, director of the West Vir- 
ginia experiment :tation, and Con- 
gressman John W. Davis. 

A committee of the board of trade 
‘et Grafton has been appointed to se- 
cure the meeting of the state grange 
for that city. The grange will meet 
December 6, but the place of meei- 
ing has not been decided on. 

The recent cold wave which struck 
the eastern panhandle caused the tem- 
perature to drop several degrees be- 
low freezing. The thermometer reg- 
istered 29 degrees on the mountains 
to 25 in the valleys, and ice formed 
on still water. Thirty degrees is the 
danger line, but all fruit is reported 
safe on the mountains, In the low 
grounds small fruits, plums, pears 
and cherries were frosted consider- 
ably. The loss will be considerable. 
Apples were not injured seriously, 
and peaches, the main crop in Min- 
eral and Hampshire counties, seem to 
have escaped. 

The state supreme court has re- 
fused an appeal in the case of W. A. 
Hersch and W. H. Gerwig against the 
county court of Wood county in 
which an attempt was made to inval- 
idate the recent bond issue of $190,- 
000 voted by the people of Parkers- 
burg district for paving the four 

. main highways which lead into the 
city. This was merely a friendly suit 
to determine the validity of the loan, 
which was questioned in some quar- 
ters. Now that there is no question 
as to the validity the. county court 

- will at once take up the matter of 

selling the bonds and contracts will 
be let for the paving as soon as the 
money: is obtained. : 


No Peaches in Lorain Co—Plum, 
_ cherry and pear trees_ b 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


yet on account of cold and wet. Grass increase in price greatly 


grows slowly; farmers beginning to 
turn stock to pasture. Hay scarce 
and high, dealers paying $16 to $18 
p ton in the mow. Wheat 85c p bu, 
veals 5% to 6c p Ib, fat hogs 5%c. 

Cows Cheap in Hamilton Co—Not 
much plowing, done for corn. Grass 
is short with rough feed well cleaned 
up. Cows and horses cheaper than 
last year. Good fruit prospects, 


Adams Co Stock at Pasture—Corn 
planting is late. Wheat looking good. 
Grass starting up well. - People turn- 
ing stock out. Feed vcry scarce. Hay 
sells at $20 p ton, corn 65c p bu. Most 
of potatoes planted. 

Good Fruit Outlook in Clermont— 
Season backward. Oats were sown 
late. Weather fine and farmers are 
plowing for corn, Wheat above aver- 
age, compared with other years. Ap- 
Ples in full bloom, with prospects for 
@ good crop. All other fruit is prom- 
ising. Farm labor is scarce; wages 
$1.50 p day. 

Cigar Leaf in the Miami valley, 
comprising six counties, is in a nor- 
mal condition as to -tants and soil, 
but the acreage will be curtailed very 
materially, fully 20% of the usual 
crop. This is because of the con- 
tinual juggling of the packers and 
their agents with the farmers. Grow- 
ers are not receiving fair treatment 
at the hands of packérs and are not 
getting enough out of their 1910 crop 
to pay for the labor required to pro- 
duce it.—[P. S., Lebanon, O. 

Cigar Leaf Acreage in this section 
will be about normal. The soil is not 
working very well now on zécount of 
heavv rains. Some report that the 
prospect for plants is not very good. 
No transplanting done yet. Work of 
all kinds is a little backward on ac- 
count of wet weather.—[C. M. C., 
Centerville, O. 

No Dairy Instructors—The governor 
vetoed the bill which passed “both 
houses permitting the dairy and food 
department to send out instructors in 
dairying. In doing so he pointed out 
the multiplici:y of instructors now 
engaged by various departments, and 
refused to multiply offices and divide 
authority further. 

Good Clover in Wood Co—Practi- 
cally all of the fat cattle have been 
sold. Clover is making a fine growth 
around Bowling Green. Corn and oats 
planted late. 

Hancock Co Wheat Fine—The 
weather has favored wheat and the 
prospects are encouraging. More oats 
were sown than usual. Corn planted 
late. 


Unmarketed Oats in Champaign Co 
—Farmers near Mechanicsburg have 
held over a lot of oats. Stock win- 
tered well. Crops all late. Most sur- 
plus hay has been sold, but there is 
still some corn in farmers’ hands. A 
good crop of lambs. 


Ashland Co Wheat Light—Many es- 
timate the wheat erop at about 70% 
normal. Crops put in late. 


Late Wheat Poor in Medina Co— 
Almost all late sown wheat is poor. 
There is probably only 75% as much 
as usual. Oats sown late. Clover is 
doing nicely. 


Oats Replace Crawford Co Wheat 
—Some wheat fields started so poorly 
that oats was drilled in so as to get a 
crop from the land. Grass is fine and 
stock is on pasture. 


Big Oats Acreage in Washington Co 
—More oats than ever has been seed- 
ed, although the season is late. Early 
potatoes about 3 weeks later than 
usual. Hay was fed up close early in 
the spring, and some farmers have 
had to buy forage. 


Montgomery Co Crops Late—Grass 
is backward, but wheat is doing bet- 
ter than usual for this season. Plow- 
ing was delayed by backward spring 
and corn planting was late. 


Clinton Co Stock on Pasture—PEx- 
cessive rains hurt wheat on low fields. 
On other fields it is doing well. There 
is plenty of feed, and stock came 
through winter in good shape. Stock 
is on pasture. 


Horses. Scarce in Franklin Co—The 
supply of west rn horses has dimin- 
ished, so that farmers who during 
recent years have been doing a great 
business along this line are now 
hampered. Many farmers, ‘particularly 
those ‘in. northern O, for years have 
been,_.buying horses from the western 
ranges ineearly spring, bringing them 
to O to fatten, and shipping them east 
in the fall. -Under- this plan the 
farmer not only made some profit, but 


he also. got the use of the horses 
¥ uring the : and summer, the 


wv 


the cost of maintainance.—[C. Met- 
ters. 

Good Promise in Wayne Co—Al- 
though the season was !ate crops are 
doing well and the promise for big 
yields is encouraging. Wheat is 
growing well. 


Pickaway Co Escaped Frost—aAl- 


though there were some late frosts: 


around Ashville, very little damage 
has been done to crops. Corn was put 
in late, but is making a fairly good 
start. x 

Fewer Oats in Coshocton Co—The 
late season and excessive rains have 
prevented farmers from sowing as 
many acres of oats as they usually 
do. Live stock is scarce and not as 
much will be raised this year as 
usual around Coshocton. Not much 
wheat is being marketed. 

Morgan Co Farmers Without Hay— 
The long winter used up the supply 
of hay pretty close and some farmers 
near Stockport have had to buy hay 
this spring. Pastures started slowly 
and stock was put out later than 
usual. Unless conditions change ma- 
terially, there will be a small hay crop. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Help Scarce in Roane Co—Spring 
plowing is about half done. The oats 
crop is sown and early potatoes 
planted. Farm work was retarded 
by rain till May 1. The growth of all 
crops has been slow on account of 
cool weather. Wheat looks well and 
an average crop of corn will be plant- 
ed. Last year’s crop is nearly gone. 
Hired help is scarce and high. 

Demonstrations in Taylor Co— 
Demonstrations in pruning and spray- 
ing ‘were recently given by Prof Nolan 
in orchards at Pruntytown and Bry- 
don Station, The meetings were well 
attended. 

Jackson Co Grass Short—We are 
having some warm days, but.rather 
cool nights. Grass is short. Little 
rain. More corn being planted than 
usual. Oats sown late looks poor. 
Some preparing.for tobacco; plants 
not doing very well. Some spraying 
being done. Eggs l4c p doz, butter 
15c p Ib. 







MARYLAND 


Tomatoes Slow in Somerset Co— 
Acreage of tomatoes about 100; con- 
tract price $9 p ton. Seed comes up 
very slowly. 

DELAWARE 

Sussex Co Peas Growing Well— 
Very cold and backward. Crops 3 to 
4 weeks late. Peas for canning about 
6 inches high. Prospects good for 
fruit. Much spraying has been done 
for scale. -Eggs 15 to 17c p doz. 

Farm Boys Graduate—There will be 
only two young men to graduate from 
the agricultural course at the state 
college at’ Newark this year. They 
are: Harry Slaughter Garrison of 


Cheswold and William Livingstone 
Kirby of Smyrna. 


NEW JERSEY 


Essex Co Alfalfa Promising—Grass 
and grain are late. Alfalfa is look- 
ing well and promises a fuil crop. 
Oats and Canada peas are®* being ex- 
tensively grown near Caldwell. Po- 
tatoes mostly planted; acreage rather 
smaller than usual Weather con- 
tinues cool, with a few warm days. 
Very little corn planted yet. Fruit 
trees give promise of a heavy crop. 

Ocean . Co Bloom MHurt—Frosts 
killed most of the bloom and some 
buds of the strawberries. All early 
bloom has been hurt some. The 
leaves are more forward~* on apple 
trees than the ‘blossoms, Grass is very 
slow starting. Early sown rye is of 
fair size. Some fields of oats have 
made a good growth. Corn planting 
commenced May 6. Potatoes are com- 
ing up on high land where there is 
warmth. Low land is slow to start. 
Seme~-few rotted. Owing to iate 
spring, “hay is advancing in _ price. 
Very few cows turned out yet. The 
price of milk has been lowered to 
8iéc at creameries. 

Gloucester County Trucking—Last 
week the advantage and disadvantage 
of windbreaks for protection of plants 
was fully demonstrated. For 2 


days 
a ee wind blew from the northwest, 
and | } ectel 


exceeding tomato plants, After the wind’ we ‘3 


> 


light frosts for.3 mornings in sy 
cession. They did damage only’ 
sheltered locations. While the frog 
injury was not as great as it has be 
in-other years, few growers los 
ever 2000 plants, still it- was mue 
greater than the injury from ee 
and the weight of opinion seems to ha | 
- against windbreaks, especially thoga | 
grown up thick and dense. Asparas” 
gus has come on with a rush and © 
heavy cuttings are made daily. The © 
price fell slightly under heavy ship. 
ments and is now $4 a.dozen buncheg aa 
for fancy grass and $1.75 to $3 foe Sa 
smaller grades. Most of it is shippe@ ae 
to Boston. Most of the early tomatoes © 
are in the field and have started tg¢ @ 
grow. Sweet potatoes should be set ¥ 
out, but it is too dry to make ri ia 
properly and the majority are waiting @ 
for a rain. Some having ridges made | 
up are setting out and watering, 
Melons, cantaloups, sugar corn and 
wax beans are through the ground, 4 
but are needing rain badly. Clover = 
and pastures are suffering.—[South: 
Jersey Trucker. } 
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NEW YORK 


Ontario Co Grass Good — Fine 
weather for farm work. Oats most = 
all sown.__ Cabbage seed $7 p Ib. All 
kinds of seeds are higher than ever 
before. Wheat and grass are coming 
fine. Wheat is looking very 
better than a few weeks ago. 


Eastern Live Stock Markets 


At Pittsburg, receipts of cattle last #9) 
Monday were 85 loads, compared with a 
95 a week ago and 140 two weeks 
ago. With the light supply on sale” 
and moderate receipts at other # 
points, the market ruled 10@15ce p 7 
100 lbs higher. The advance was 
about the same on all grades and the 
choicest commanded $6.45 p 100 Ibs,” — 
good 1300-to 1400-lb steers brought 
6.10@6.25, medium to good 1200 to 
1300-lb steers 5.90@6.10, tidy 1050 te 
1150-lb steers 5.90@6, fair to medium 
1000 to 1100-lb steers 5.50@5.70, fair 
900 to 1000-Ib steers 5.25@5.60, com- 
mon 700 to 900-lb steers 4.50@4.80, 
calves 6@8, rough, half-fat steers 
weighing 1600 to 1300 Ibs 4@5, oxen 
8@5.25, bulls 83@5.50, cows 2@4.50, 
heifers 4@5.50, bologna cows 1.50@2. 
The market for hogs was slightly 
higher than a week ago and arrivals | 
were 40 double decks, against 30 
Monday, a week previous. Heavy @ 
weights sold at 6.30@6.37 p 100 ibs, “@ 
heavy mixed 6.45@6.50, medium 4 
weights 6.60@6.65, heavy and light 
Yorkers and.pigs 6.65. Receipts Mon- & 
day of sheep and lambs were 25 9 
double decks, against 22 a week ago, | 
and demand good. Sheep were active | 
and higher, with prime wethers | 
weighing 95 to 100 Ibs selling at 4.20 9 
@4.40,. good mixed 3.80@4.15, fair 
mixed ewes and wethers 3.25@3.80, @ 
common and culis 2@3. Choice handy.) 
lambs were sold as high as 6.25, and | 
the lowest level reaching about ‘4; 4 
spring lambs were quoted at 6@8.50. 


At Buffalo, the cattle market last 
Monday opened 10c p 100 ibs higher> 
than closing quotations the previous | 
week upon light receipts. Medium 
weight steers ranged from $5.40@ 4 
6.10 p 100 lbs, best ‘heifers made 4.737 
@5.25, common grades were un-@ 
changed, with inquiry light. Prime ® 
steers sold at-a range of 6.10@6.2 
1250 to 1350-Ib steers 5.80@6.05, 1 3 
to 1150-lb steers 4.65@6.30, choicé 
heifers 5.75@6, common to fair 4.50 
@5.65, choice cows 5@5.25, common © 
to fair 3.50@5, export bulls 4.75 @5.25, 4 
common to fair 3.50@4.65, feeders | 
4.75 @5.25, stockers 3.25@4.75, calves” 
5.75@7.50. About 80 double decks of7 
sheep and lambs arrived Monday, and 
lambs sold as high as 6.40 p 100 lbs, 9 
which is slightly higher than closing = 
prices the previous week. Yearling® > 
made 4.65@5, and wethers 4.50@— 
4.65, ewes 8.75@ 4.25, mixed sheep] 
8.85@4.85. The hog market waa) 
steady, with 80 double decks arriv=] 
ing, and heavy weights sold at 6.50% 
Pp 100. lbs, Yorkers 6.60@6.65, piss = 
65 @ 6.70. ; 


At Cleveland, a big demand fF \7 
strawberries with. plenty offered. The = 
supply of poultry light, with a sood© 
demand. Een easy, cmy butter 
P lb, dairy 17@18c, strictly fresh ess? 
8c p doz, live chickens 14% @ 15e Pet 
lb, Strawberries $2.75@3 p 24-qt ch@~ 
potatoes 65ce p bu, rhubarb 20@25¢ Bo 


doz, lettuce S@9c p Ib, 
@ Bde p large 


much = 
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~ the hilly regions of Ohio, 
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) SoOmmercial 


Forestry Legislation Needed 


Bordering the. streams throughout 
writes Di- 
rector C. E. Thorne in a recent bulle- 
there are large areas of steep 
hillside land, ‘much of which has been 
denuded of its natural forest growth, 
but all of which is unfit for cultiva- 
tion because of its topography. Much 
of this land is held at a nominal 
being practically worthless in 


value, 

its present condition, and yet it is 
capable of producing an income 
which it is believed would compare 
favorably with that derived from the 
more level lands, if it were protected 
from fire and put under well-in- 
formed management. 

Section 7496 of the General Code of 
Ohio, authorizes township trustees to 
call on the inhabitants of the town- 
ship to assist in extinguishing forest 


or prairie fires, but this method is 
inadequate, as a fire is likely to have 
caused great damage before the ma- 
chinery for its control can be put in 


operation. Some provision should be 
made for a systematic patrol of the 
regions liable to forest fires during 


year when there 
The neces- 
would be 


the small part of the 
is danger from such fires. 


gary cost of such a patrol 
far less than the present annual loss 
from fires. Such surveillance, and the 


acquisition by the state of lands along 
streams to be held for the double 
purpose of reducing flood ravages and 


of serving as object lessons in for- 
estry, would seem to be questions 
legislators. 


worthy of careful study by 





West Virginia Prizes for Potatoes 


The Citizens’ national bank of 
Martinsburg in an effort to arouse 
interest in potato growing in Berke- 
ley county has offered prizes of $25 
to any boy under 18, and any man 
growing the largest yield of potatoes 
on one acre of land in 
lowest cost a bushel. 

The secretary of state has issued a 
charter to the Morgan county cold 
storage company of Berkeley county 


to conduct cold storage warehouses 
for the preservation of fruits, etc. 
The capital stock is $100,000. A char- 
ter was also issued to the Fairmont 
fruit company of Keyser. The capi- 
ta stock is $25,000. 

Peach, cherry and plum trees have 
blossomed and bees have started 
work. West Virginia apiarists look 
for a good crop of honey, better in 


fact than for two years, 
crop recently has 
this state. 


as the honey 
been a failure in 





Young Farmers Ready 


The students of the senior class at 


the Pennsylvania agricultural college 
have just about completed their 
course. Many of them have decided 
upon their future work, but some are 
&till considering good offers. The list 


of graduates follows: 


G. A. Amidon of Edinboro, Frank App of Mil- 


lersburg, 8. I. Bechdel of Howard, C. E. Brehm of 
Harr'sburg, J. M. Buckalew of Shickshinney, M. E. 
Chubbuck of Sumbury, J..B. R. Dickey of Oxford, J. 
F. Forsythe of Mercer, J. J. Fritz of Quarryville, N. M. 
Goodye ur of Carlisle, G. T. Gwilliam of Philadelphia, 
do Guyer of Warriors Mark, Hall of East 
Springfield, T. D. Harman, Jr, of Pittsburg, A. J 
Hauser of Erie, R. F. Hemingway of Camden, N J. 
4. R. Hepler of Pitman, J. C Humphrey of Mercer, 
A. T. Kelly of Stroudsburg, ©. C. McBride of Buck- 
horn H. C. McWilliams of Elysburg, DeVoe Meade 
of Clyde, N Y, J. E. Metzes r of New Enterprise, 
W. Peck of Tyrone, W. C. Pelton of Erie, R. F. 
Pinner of Buffalo, N Y, C. F. Preston of Notting- 
im, W. W. Reitz of Scalp Level, R. W. Shields of 
Chambersburg, E. H. Siegler of Philadelphia, W. 


H. 

of Oil City, G. C. 
Smith of Newtown, L. 
Throckmorton of 
ndale, H. BE. Wells 
Scranton, E. D. 


Sill of Centerville, A. 
Smith of Punxsutawey 
H. Swank of Johnstown, R 
Waynesburg, R. C. Walton of Av 
of Bradford, B. D. Williams of 
Workman of Harrisburg 


H. Smith 
Morrell 





Growing Big Crops of Potatoes 
J. E. QUINN 





To grow big crops of potatoes in 
New Jersey, the soil most desired is 
& good, heavy, sandy loam. While it 
fs the practice of some to piow in 


.the fall, the majority of Jersey grow- 
ers plow in Aprfil. For fertilizer the 
best is barnyard, hogpen and sheep 


yard manure, spread thickly bread- 
fast. The best time to spread ma- 
Sure for potaces is in the late fall, so 
its essential elements may soak well 
to the ground. If the land be in- 
fested with insect enemies of the 
tubers, plow deep in the fall so the 
Ss may be thoroughly exposed and 
desiroyed by cold weather. Lots of 
fertilizers are used on 
eens a and with excellent results, 
Heept the exhaustion of the soil. 
2The verse of etnte:: most in favor 
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1911 at the , 


“AMONG THE FARMERS 


here is the Giant, used chiefly for 
manufacturing chips, its general con- 
struction. and size favoring the proc- 
ess of cutting. For table use gener- 
‘ally the White Star is in high favor, 
as also is the Magnum Bonum. In 
cutting seed only the choicest stock is 
used, that which has the fewest eyes. 
One good eye to a piece is the rule 
universally observed. Plant in rows 
3 feet apart and jn hills 22 
apart, to accommodate, for one thing, 
machine cultivation and digging. 

The crop is cared for in earnest 
from the time the sprouts show 
above ground until the potatoes are 
harvested and prepared for shipment. 
The subjugation of weeds in the po- 
tato field is reduced to a science with 
the Jersey farmer, though requiring 
much energy. An average yield of 
potatoes is all the way from 300 
busheis of the ordinary varieties to 
500 bushels an acre, and even more, 
of the husky Giants. 


Hop Season Opens Favorably 


Hops appear to have wintered well, 
in fact, much better than a year ago 
in portions of New York. In a few 
localities old yards were badly winter- 
killed, but newer ones came through 
in good condition. According to re- 
ports received by American Agricul- 
turist, 
neither increased nor decreased, taken 
asa whole. Of course, in some local- 
ities there will be a fluctuation in 
acreage, but no large growers will 
depart materially from the number 
of acres grown last year. In some 
localities hop roots are selling this 
spring at $1.50 p bu, and there is a 
good demand. The cold April weather 
retarded spring operations, and grow- 
ers are now looking to a prompt de- 
velopment of hop vines, as weather, 
since early May, has been ideal for 
their growth. 


Local Conditions Aceurately Told 


Hops appear to have wintered well, 
but the season is very backward and 
vines are not showing above ground 
to any great extent. Careful examina- 
tion reveals life; favorable weather is 
only needed for usual rapid growth. 
I learn of no increase in acreage. A 
few acres will be set and about the 
same number plowed up. Growers 
are in receipt of circular letters from 
dealers’advising them to work their 








yards-well, for remunerative prices 
will surely be paid for this -year’s 
growth.—[E. S., Worcester, N Y. 


Hops wintered much better than 
@ year ago. Old yards seem in good 
condition; new are strong and healthy. 
Acreage will be about the same as for 
the past five years. While price is 
very fair at present, there are a few 
hops in growers’ hands. Outlook for 
good prices for 1911 crop is the most 
encouraging for a number of years. 
[W. W. E., Bouckville, N Y. 

Old hop yards are killed out badly. 
Newer yards have. wintered about as 
usual. No new hops were set to 
amount to anything. The 1910 crop 
is picked up and a large part of the 
older crops. Prices are advancing, 
and iast week a lot was sold at 2c 
and a later one at 30c.—[D. 8., 
Cooperstown, N Y. 

Cold weather early in the month re- 
tarded growth, but no material dam- 


age was done. Roots have win- 
tered well.—[Correspondent, Coble- 
skill, N ¥ 

Hops vintered. only fairly. Old 
yards have many dead hills, , while 


new ones lost about 3 to 5%. Some 
few yar@s are being planted this year 
to replace the old ones. More so than 
in former years. I don’t think prices 
will be a factor in increasing acreage. 
Few farmers received over 1c p Ib 
last season; the majority received 
less. Brokers and dealers rot the 
benefit of high prices. Hops are 
growing fast at present; weather 
ideal.—[A. F., Oriskany Falls, N Y. 

Some injury by winterkilling. Yards 
well worked and hops now growing 
well. 
planted this spring. Hop roots $1.50 
p bu.—[J. F., Worcester, N Y. 

Hops seem to have wintered well. 
April was rather cold, so that there 
was not much growth of the vines 
during that month. But for the past 
few days they have made a good 
growth. There are no old growths or 
new that I know of in growers’ hands. 
There are a few new yards being set, 
but not many in this section. I think 


there are not more than a third as- 


many as there were 10 years ago. 
No price yet established.—[G. H. H 
Constable, N. Y.. 


Hops wintered well. Some hop 
growers a sulphur i ee 


inches .- 


acreage in New ¥ork will be 


There will be some new yards- 


appearance this season they ‘wil be 
ready for it.—[{M. J. W., Oneida Coun- 
ty, N Y. 
Pennsylvania Forestry Needs 
—_—s 

It is the duty of a government to 
perpetuate itself, writes Commissioner 
Conklin of the Pennsylvania forestry 
department; and in perpetuating itself 
there isa further duty to provide for 
the common welfare of its citizens. 
With these objects in view it is wise 
for a state t see to i that every 
square foot of soil, the source of 
wealth, be made to produce its high- 
est revenue. Whenever elements of 
production a-e allowed to be wasted 
the whole moral fiber of those in con- 
nection with the waste is lowered and 
general dissatisfaction follows. The 
state in turn suffers from undesirable 
citizens, loss of industry, income, and 
at the same time outlay for remedial 
measures and a host of economic con- 
ditions which can hardly be followed. 

There must be more co-operation on 
the part of the department concerned, 
principally those of education, agri- 
culture and forestry. School gardens, 
elementary agriculture, agricultural 
clubs, Arbor day and so on must be 
gotten inta the schools. The school 
buildings should be the social centers 
of the communities, and, if necessary, 
the government must send out social 
settlement workers. 

Agriculture and forestry must no 
longer be left out of county and local 
teachers’ institutes, nor should a con- 
sideration of the schools and forestry 





be left out of farmers’, institutes. 
There are no forestry institutes, but 
lectures, bulletins, sample plantings 


and all manner of assistance must be 
provided for. It behooves every mem- 
ber of our departments to make each 
appropriation reach as far as pos- 
sible, but it is more important that 
results are obtained from what is 
done, and then the results themselves 
must and will speak for increased as~ 
sistance from ‘the legislature. 

There have been added to the re- 
serve area 17,000 acres during the 
past year, making the total area of 


, reserves now owned by the state 933,- 


582 acres. There are 39 trained for- 
esters and 85 rangers in charge of 
this large area, using every means 
available to develop it-as rapidly as 
possible and to bring it up to the best 
economic production. 


Extending Forest Work 


The Ohio forest survey, which 
been conducted on a small scale 
several years, is the first step in 
study of existing forests and the ac- 
tual work of reforestation on the va- 
rious soil types of the state. It has 
been found a highly effective method 
of attracting the attention and secur- 
ing ‘the interest and co-operation of 
land owners through whose posses- 
sions it was being conducted, The 
survey, writes Driector C. E. Thorne 
in a recent bulletin of the state ex- 
periment station at Wooster, has 
forcibly brought out the fact that the 
average forest owner in Ohio pos- 
sesses no knowledge of the founda- 
tion principles of succcessful forest 
Management, and that when he at- 
tempts to improve his woodland he 
usually takes exactly the opposite 
from the proper method. 

The , conditions governing forest 
growth are wholly different from 
those which obtain in the production 
of field crops and orchard fruits, and 
the failure to observe these condi- 
tions is the more fatal in the case of 
the forest because of the longer time 
required for the forest to come to 
maturity. It is, therefore, of the ut- 
most importance that correct infor- 
mation in forest production -be placed 
before the forest owners of the state 
at the earliest possible date. 

No method of imparting such in- 
formation is so effective as actual 
demonstration. in the woodlot under 
the guidance. of men who have been 
technically trained in the work of 
forestry. It ig much to be_ desired 
that the survey might be pus for- 
ward with far = rapidity than 
has been possible with the resources 





has 
for 
the 


hiitherto at the command of the 
Station. 
Thropgh the co-operation of a 


number of public institutions. the sta- 
tion has -been enabled to secure op- 
portunities for both research and 
demonstration, under conditions fa- 
vorable to continuity of work, a mat- 
ter of first importance in dealing 
— problems in which the time ele- 
nt is important a factor as in 
ve t is believed that such co- 
y be made mutually ad- 











fis) 735 
Canadian Pacific 
Offers YOU Farm 
in Sunny Alberta, Near 
Existing Railway Lines 
acter Settee 
adian tp il the former tracts ne a by = 


new one 
wn your best cl Here 
acres in 


offer you a farm at $12 te $25 an Acre. 


Three Ways of Buying 


Your Farm—at your Option 
FOR INVESTMENT — One-sixth cash, 

ene a ee 

tenth cash, balance in YL cok soa 


CROP PAYMENT PLAN—in. 
with Canadian Pacific Railway. 


for * 


..Think of it! Such an offer of the choicest 
“The Last Best West.” The gate is un- 
Paened to the best great tract of virgin land 
in Sunny Alberta. Districts previously sold 
aking fortunes for American ey - 

who realize that Western Canada 
paaee source of wheat supply for the 

tates. 


Write for Free Book Noe 


Firet vrratue—quick served; earliest 
uickest results. 


a orta Hand Book"—and all the an 
ts about this land of home and fortune, 


see ye paperanian 
CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 
293 Oth Ave., West, Calgary, Alberta, Can. 


Given to Boys 


I Have a Glove, Mitt; Mask, a 
and Belt for Every Boy Who 
Will Write to Me. 


cited 
















































































Ricciar asphalt from Trinidad Lake for Gases 


Te tinieis 


the Trinidad-Lake-Asphalt Roofing | 


What is the first and 
greatest thing to expect 
of a roof? | 

Stay waterproof. 

Trinidad Lake asphalt 
is Nature’s everlasting 
waterproofer; and that is 
what Genasco Roofing is 
made of. It gives lasting 
protection. 

The Kant-leak Kleet keeps 
roof-seams watertight without ce- 


ment, and prevents nail-leaks. 


Gives an attractive finish. 

Ask your dealer for Genasco Roofing 
(mineral or smooth surface) with Kant- 
leak Kleets packed in the roll. Write 
for Good Roof Guide Book and samples. 


Larzert asphalt, and largest 
et te i,t a 


Philadelphia 


New York San Francisco Chicago 





Lake 
Le arene y pert y juvlap 
trinidad Lake Asphalt 














End Roof Expense 
Forever! 





You will not have roof repair bills to worry 
eg erst you put Edwards Interlocking Reo 
S On your ie barn or farm 

ou are eee m fire, ee 


banal 
etry looks Be — die 
pin Rare atte 

rusting ies 


8 
oe ig ea Sas ted Peomcaat 


Edwards REO” Steel Shingles 


FACTORY Lhd ng comnd| PA 

FREIGHT, Asweareth mukoreat {ron 

and steel roofing materials wate ra are seis 

peceett. you the very lowest with it 
Write for New Free Catalog No.562 

z ee & te is full of valuable roofing ginformation, 

ike tow ental them reel arity ut 

vered to your Lan! omy stati ‘Ask for 
troductory 


severe: offer te eenesegt us in 


THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING CO. 
$12-5@ Lock St., Cincinnati, Ohio (45) 
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| much more rain 
| the next fortnight. 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


THE GRAIN TRADE 


WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 
WITH COMPARISONS 


LATEST 
STANDARD GRADES, 





Wheat Corn | Oats 


1910 | 1911 | 1910 


Cash or 
Spot 





1911 | 1910 | 1911 | 
Chicago : : d | 63 AS 
New . j d 0 484 
Boston — d | 72h | .5O 
Toledo 93 | 1. 56 | 61g | 2 443 
8t. Louis y 164) - | 644 |. 413 
Min’apolis| .95; A . 614 | 3% 0 
| Liverpool | 1. . 66 77 }— 











wheat market is 
the price range 


At Chicago, the 
extremely sensitive, 
somewhat narrow, daly selling 
under 87c p bu and over 9c; 
Sept much the same level. Interest 
centered in crop conditions. Anxiety, 
at one time keen in the northwest, 
because of continued scant rainfall, 
was greatly relieved last week by 
some needed precipitation. Yet the 
general feeling of traders was that 
is desirable during 
Across the line 


| in Canada good rains fell in Alberta 





and Saskatchewan. 

Under these conditions prices ge- 
clined, July working down to 86% 
and Sept 86l%4c. But sabeawanesty 
the disquieting gossip from the south- 
west, where there was talk of hot 
winds, served to create strength and 
the recovery of 1@2c in the price. 
There was also talk cf dry 
weather in Russia. Some _ fears 
were expressed of devastation by 
hessian fly in winter -vheat  ter- 
ritory. Foreign markets were dull, 
crop conditions in Europe generally 
promising, world’s supply of bread- 
Stuffs decreasing rapidly. Cash wheat 
was without important change, No 2 
spring quotable at Chicago at 97c@ 
$1.02 p bu, No 2 red winter in-store 
95 @ 97c. 

Favorable weather for corn plant- 


| ing induced some selling, and advices 


| from early 
couraging. 


| 


| Dec nominally 


seeded territory were en- 
Speculative offerings were 
shipments from the country 
and prices tended to weak- 
No 2 in store or May delivery 
around S8@54c p bu, 
50 @ 5l1e. 

Oats averaged easy, speculative 
trade dull, cash demand fair. Stand- 
ard oats in store or May delivery 33 
@34c p bu, Sept 31% @33%c; the 
trade regarded weather and crop con- 
ditions favorable. 

Barley prices have yielded some- 
what from the exceptionally high 


ample, 
liberal, 
ness. 

was quotable 


| level, buyers showing indifference ex- 


| 


| 


cept at declines of 4@6c. Malting 
barley 95c@$1.07 p bu, feed grades 
sharp discount. 

Grass seeds were inactive, the re- 
stricted sales of cash lots on basis 
of 12c lb for prime. There was 
initial trading at Chicago in new crop 
delivery, Oct selling at $6.50 p 100 
Ibs, or a little more than half the 
| price of old seed; prime clover 15% 
@16c. . At Toledo, clover is quoted 
around 9.50 p bu. 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


| Per 100 lbs 
} 


| Chicago . .% \$7- 
\ -70 | 10. . . 





= 


| New 
| Buff 


Lsell anywhere from 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 





Cattle Hogs 


1911 1910 


Sheep 
1911 | 1910 





ork 
ti) 


Kansas (C’y 
Pittsburg 


At Chicago, demand for Leef over 

retail counters is so limited, due to 
warmer weather, current- prices and 
a strained industrial situation in 
many parts of the United States, that 
packers are realizing their storage 
houses are overstocked. Demand at 
stock yards has not been very keen 
and arrivals are ample. Medium gnd 
Plain steers have advanced slightly, 
but demand is not keen for highly 
finished stuff. _Well-finished steers 
$6.30@6.45 p 100 
Ibs, heifers weighing up to 725 lbs 
bring as high as 5.75, calves ey 
quoted at 3@6.60, stockers 4.50@ 5.50, 
feeders: 4@5.25. ; 
- Hog prices show the lowest May 
values for the past three years. Light 
packing and shipping sell at $5.80@ 
| 6.15 p 100 Ibs, ‘heavy 5.60@6, mixed 
mediums.-and butchers 5.75 @6. 10. 

Among arrivals of sheép, yearlings 
ser a. small one abate and practi- 
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cally everything wooled consists of 
lambs. The sheep and lamb market 
is making a good clearance, and de- 
mand is fairly good and prices are 
steady. Shorn western heavy wethers 
have reached $4.55 p 190 ‘lbs, native 
ewes 3@4.40, yearlings 4.50@ 4. 75, 
shorn lambs 5.50, Col light weight 
5.75 ~rooled 6.50. : 
GENERAL MARKETS 
Unless otherwise stated quotations in 
all instances are wholesale. They refer 
to prices at which the product will sell 
from store, warehouse, car or dock. 
From_ these, country consignees must 
pay freight and commission charges. 
hen so:d in a small way to retailers 


or consumers, an advance is usually 
secured. 





Apples 

Apples should be shipped by grow- 
ers as direct exporters to Manchester, 
England, according to suggestions re- 
cently given by Consul F. I. Bright of 
Huddersfield, England. At the present 
time, he says, by far the greater part 
of apples for the north of+England is 
received through the port of Liver- 
pool, American exporters, especially 
those- who anticipate engaging in 
direct trade, would do well to make 
inquiry concerning through rates by 
the Manchester shipping canal. There 
are direct steamers regularly passing 
from American ports to Manchester 
and it appears certain kinds of Ameri- 
can traffic are more economically 
handled through that port. 

I firmly believe there was no dam- 
age worked to pears or apples by re- 
cent frosts.—[M. C. R., Batavia, N Y. 

Conditions are very promising for 
an apple crop and fruit buds are in 
full bloom.—f[I. P., Oswego, N Y. 

No appreciable damage done to 
fruit buds by recent frost. Every- 
thing promises a big yield.—[G. T. P., 
Ghent, N Y. 

Believe no injury has been worked 
to tree fruits.—[R. M. E., Aspers, Pa. 

Fruit crops not appreciably injured 
by frosts. Indications are for a very 
good crop of apples and peaches, the 
two fruits here commercially grown. 
[D. M. W., Waynesboro, Pa. 

Prospects are for about 15 to 20% 
of a crop of peaches, very few pears 
and plums, 50% cherries, and 60% of 
an apple crop.—[J. M. S&S., Ports- 
mouth, 

While we have had three to four 
hard frosts I am glad to report no 
damage to fruit buds.—[M. s., 
Menton, O. 

No damage to fruit in this section 
by frosts. Prospects good for both 
tree and small fruit.—[{W. B. L., Kin- 
mundy, Til. 

We had fire pots, 80 to the acre, on 
about 10 acres. These were fired and 
the temperature rose 7 degrees above 
that outside the fire pot area. Apple 
crop not injured so far.—[H. W. D., 
Champaign County, Ill. 

Five successive frosts were recent- 
ly withstood by all tree fruits except 
pears.—[F. E. F., Eaton Rapids, 
Mich. 

If frost had come a little later it 
surely would have injured fruit buds, 
but as it is, we expect a full crop of 
tree fruits.—[H. W. W., Pontiac, 
Mich. 

Apple buds not far enough advanced 
to be caught by recent freezes. There 
appears to be enough live buds for a 
fair crop.—[I. P., Nehawka, Neb. 


At New York, a moderate outlet is 
met by apples of all kinds und prices 
remain steady. Suoply is fair. Spy 
and Greening sell at $4@7 p bbl, 
Baldwin 4@6, Ben Pavis g@5.50, 
Russet 3.50@5; western bx apples 
1.75@2.75 p bx. 

Beans 

At New York, the movement of all 
kinds of beans is still on a rather 
small scale, but quantity of arrivals is 
light and holdings have been grad- 
ually reducing. Coupled with ddvices 
from interior points, holders have 
tended to strengthen their views. 
Marrow sells as high as $3.70 p 100 
Ibs, medium 3.45, vea beans "3.50, red 
kidney 6.65, yellow eye 3.60, lima 6.85. 

Eggs 

At New York, arrivals continue 
heavy, and warm weather has caused 
an increasing pressure to sell. The 
market, as a whole, is rather weak 
and values lower. Strictly fcy north- 
ern goods are not -asily obtained at 
lower prices, but generai run of. west- 
ern stock has eased off slightly. Fresh 
gathered, selected extra quality eggs 
are quoted at 18@19%c p doz, regu- 
lar packed 16%@17%c. State, Pa 
and nearby hennery white 18.@ 2e, 
brown: 17@19 %e. 

At Boston, the market owe some 
inpreteeaeet and prices are slightly 


“75@90c, rye straw 


higher. 3 
high as 21c p doz, and selected extr 
quality eggs 17 @ 20c, ri 
18% @19¢. 

At Chicago, a steady feeling exists 
in the egg market. Trade continues 
good and the general situation is con. 
sidered satisfactory. Demand is best 


for northern eggs, but bidding is ac. Be 
So-called # ‘ 


tive on southern lots. 
“prime firsts” are quoted at 16%c p 
doz, ‘goose 30c, duck 1l6c, 


Fresh Fruits 


At New York, strawberries 
plentiful, 
qt, N C 12@25c, Va 12@18e. Musk- 
melons are beginning to arrive from 
Fla, and sell at $2@3 p cra; water- 
melons 25@40c ea. Florida peaches 
bring 1.50@2.50 p carrier. 

At Boston, receipts of grapefruit 
are liberal and quality generally good 
but demand less active and prices 
lower, the range being from $2@4 
bx. Indian River oranges 1.50@3 p 
bx, Fla 1@2. Strawberries are in 
lighter receipts and Norfolk séll at 
15@1i7c p qt, Carolinas 18@20c, other 
varieties 15@17c. 

Hay and Straw 

At New York, market holds 
on highest grades of timothy, 
most of the offerings of ordinary 
quality the market is easier. Rye 
straw is firm. Prime timothy is 
quoted as high as $1.35 p 100 lbs, No 
3 90 @95e, clover mixed 1a 1.10, clover 
55 @60c, oats and 


are 


firm 
but on 


wheat 40 @ 45e. 


At Boston, offerings continue small” 


on strictly. choice timothy hay, and 
holders are asking advanced prices. 
Demand is quiet and extreme prices 
obtainable only in rare _ instances. 
There is some accumulation in me- 
dium and low grades of hay for 
which there is little demand. Choice 
timothy is quoted as high as $24 p 
ton, No 8 14@15.50, clover mixed 
14.50@15, clover 11.0@1 “Ss pete 
rye straw 9.50@10.50, oat V4 

At Chicago, demand for > iver is 
good, ofierings light and market firm. 
veer timothy sells as high as $22.50 

ton, No 8 15@ 17, rye straw 9.50 w 
10, oat 7.50@8.50, wheat 7.50@8. 


Mill Feeds 


At New York, demand continues 
good for all kinds of mill feeds and 
prices firm. Bran, coarse western 
spring, in 100<Jb sacks to arrive, sells 
as high as $26.35 p ton, standard mid- 
dlin 25.25, red dog, in 140-Ib sacks, 
28. linseed of] meal 34. Brewers’ 
any 1.42 p 100 Ibs, grits 1.48, flakes 

«to. 


Onions 


At New York, onion market is in 
good condition as regards demand 
and quotations. Texas white sell at 
$1.50@2.50 p cra, yellow_1.50@2; Ber- 
muda 1.75@ @b85 p case, Egyptian 
1.75@3 p bag. 

Potatoes 

At New York, new potatoes are in 
good demand and steady at” un- 
changed prices. Old potatoes are in 
active demand, but prices 
lower. Sweet potatoes are dragging. 
State white sell at $1.60@1.75 p 150 
lbs or 1.60@1 
p 180 ibs, Bermuda, new 
p bbl, southern white 3.50@5.25, 
3.30@ 5, sweet 1@2. 

Fla potatoes continue in 
ceipts at New York and have 
purchased freely by western buyers at 
almost the equivalent of $6 p bb! for 
the choicest Rose stock. However, 
No 2 have sold as low as 4. S C was 
also represented by light supplies 
undergraded arrivals bringing 
p bbl. 

At Chicago, potato quotations 
shown a tendency to fluctuate, 
erned largely by the> amount 
ceipts. Seed stock is dull and 


4.25 @ 5.50 


of demand and market is weak. Good 


to choice table stock sells at 53 @ 55c Pp © 
seed | 


bu, with fcy bringing 56@58c, 
stock, O 75¢@$1, Rose 65 @75c. 
new, potato market is 
shade lower, Tex 
1.50@1.65 p bu, Fla, ~ed 1.25 
hamper, white 3.85 @4.85 p bbl 
Vegetables 

At New York, 
$1.75@2.75 p doz bchs, beans, wax_0F 
green $1.50@2.75 p bskt, ‘beans $2@ 
6 p 100 
p bag, 
40@ 


The 


eat ppt new $1.50@2 p eva, cel 
ery $2. 50-p case, cucumbers > 
@2 p aC: “cauliflower $1.50 @2.5 

corn $2.50@4 P case, eg 
1.50 p bx, lettuce pte re 


$1.50@4 Hh be Sy os no a 
tbs, spinach 25e 


p_bx, parsley 
@ p 





Fancy hennery is quotea as a 


storage packed 4% 


and Fla sell at 12@2c pom 


ruling E 


.10 p bag, Me 1.75@1.9 3 


red | 


light re- @ 
been — 


with q 
4@9 = 


have > 
gov= = 
of re-@& 
offer- 3 
ings not large, yet they are in exces*@ 


easy and @ 
Triumph sells at® 
5@1.65 By 


asparagus sells ata 
behs, carrots, old $1.75@ 2258 


cabbage, old $3@5 p ton oF 


lants. $1 Dp» 
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Paguash $2.50@2.75, turnips, rutabaga, 
ie: p 100 behs, tomatoes $1.25@3.50 
= Movement of green vegetables 
"shows no improvement and the mar- 
> ket is overstocked with asparagus 
which moves _ slowly Cabbage is 
S armer, carrots, cucumbers, spinach 
and string beans lower, with fey to- 
Ss matoes higher. Asparagus, native, 
‘sells at $4@6 p 3 doz bxs, fey B@ 
© 325 p doz, N Y_ and Pa $1.50@3, 8 C 
bees $6 @7T p 100 behs, native $1,50 
© @1.75 p bx, Norfolk cabbage $1.25@ 
= 4.75 p bbl-cra, S C 75c@$1.50, carrots, 
P native, $1.25@1.50 p bu or $2.50@3.50 
[= bbl, celery, native Pascal, $4 p doz, 

a $2.50@2.75 p cra, cucumbers, na- 
tive, $4@4.50 p bx, southern $1.75@ 











® p bskt, dandelions 30@40c p_ bx, 
eggplant $1@2 p cra, native yellow 
enions $1.50@1.75 p bx, Egyptian 
$2.50@2.75 p bag, Bermuda $1.65@ 


1,80, parsnips $1.25@1.50 p bx, south- 
:, ern peas $1,.50@2 p bskt, Hubbard 


squash $30@40 p ton, Fla, white $1@ | 


1.25 p cra, string beans, green or wax, 

© $1.50@2, tomatoes, southern $2@3 

4 carrier, turnips, rutabaga $1.50 p bag. 
qi Poultry 

4 At New York, trading is rather 

i slow on live poultry and prices steady. 

i Spring broilers from near by sell at 

3 5@30c p ib, western and southern 

Ric, fowls 15c, roosters 9c, turkeys 


Sue «(iac, ducks 1l4c, geese 9c. Fresh killed 
fowls are in better demand and mar- 
ket gradually cleaning up at un- 

‘ehanged prices. Turkeys are quoted 

» as high as 16c p lb, squab broilers 3 
@60c p pr, or 35@45c p lb, fowls, 
a@ry-packed 13% @15%c, roosters 10c, 
ducks 20c, prime waite squabs weigh- 
ing 6 to 10 lbs to doz $1.75@4.25. 


Wool 


The national wool growers’ associa- 
tion has officially asked the interstate 
commerce commission for sweeping 
reduction in freight rates on wool 

Ge from western producing sections to 
“me the east. The case promises to be 
one of the most important petitions 
thus far presented the commission. 
The contention is made that freight 
originating at interior points in the 
western third of the U S is obliged 
= to pay a much higher rate of freight 
© to the eastern seaboard than is 
Charged from Pacific coast cities. For 
axample, freight rate from the Pacific 
F*coast to Boston is $1 p 100 lbs on 
' wool; but from eastern Ore, Wash, 
' Ida, Mont, Utah, Nev, etc, much near- 
© er Boston, the rate is more than $2 
—p 100 lbs. It is contended that the 
— Taw product takes a_ transportation 
" charge east bound 100% mo than 
© the finished fabric west bound. [It is 
probable that several hearings will 
be held by the interstate commerce 
commission in different parts of the 
country. 


At Boston, business in fleece wools 

has been confined wholly to small lot 

; transactions: Ohio %-blood has sold 
4 all the way from 24% @25%c p Ib, 
Pwith quarters at 23% @24c. Fine 

) Delaine is selling on the basis of 29@ 


; 80c for washed and 24c unwashed. 
4 Ohio, Pa and W Va XX is quoted at 
a 28@29c, X 27@28ce. From the farmers’ 
laa «standpoint the wool market continues 


ih a rather distressing condition. The 
large Boston dealers are not very ac- 


tive in primary markets in the west. 
Tariff legislation, combined with a 

siness uncertainty, makes dealers 
move cautiously. Values are no lower, 


but a very large volume of business is 
» transacted. Some buyers report sales 
§ of wool in Utah and Nev at 11@14c. 
p Shearing is in full swing in Wyo and 
Ore, but little trading is reported in 
Ose states, 


| THE DAIRY MARKETS 


PRICE OF OHOICH CREAMERIES 
New York Boston Chicago 
20@ 21 
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Butter 

: At New York, market is developing 
© 8 little softer tone on iresh cmy and 
= demand is generally quiet, not taking 
»8tge stock as readily as heretofore. 
© his is causing a little more ‘pressure 
| © sell and top values are sometimes 
S Shaded from Bec plb. Old cmy is 
ig and sells at 17@19c, 


a 










ut steady 
iry 19@22c. 
At Chicago, a moderate business ‘is 
= ne transacted, yet there is no spe- 
_ Cal life to the market. Strictly fey 
"omy is taken more closely than “un- 
Pn e2des, and sells at 2ic p Ib, mis- 
heous lots of emy 14@20c, 

as Cheese 

S At New York, the tone of the mar- 















: 


-is also 


His steady.on high grades of new — 


whole milk cheese. There are fewer 
large sizes coming in and more 
daisies and flats. The finest flats are 
firmly held, selling well, but medium 
grades show some accumulation, es- 
pecially those of soft body. New 
daisies are quoted at 11% @12c p Ib, 
some ordinary offering lower. Old 
cheese is meeting little attention. 
Whole milk, old specials, are quoted 
as high as l4c. 


At Chicago, the feeling is easy for 
American shapes and brick cheese. 
Trade is fair, dai sells as high as 
11%ec p 1b, twins 10%c, longhorn and 
young America 12c. 


a 


Hogs Lowest in Three Years 








The decline in hog prices has been 
more or less continuous ever since 
the opening of 1911. Prices are now 
nearly $3.50 per 100 pounds lower 
than a year ago, yet receipts at the 


great western markets continue 
heavy. 
Conditions have practically all 


been favorable to holding hogs on 
farms until they had gained maxi- 
mum weight. The bumper corn crop 
of 1910 has moved at low prices 
throughout the winter, and farmers 
in the corn belt in the central and 
middle west have taken advantage of 
this fact to «market their corn in the 
form of hogs. Even at current prices 
for hogs, it is said a fair percentage 
of gain can be realized by feeding 
corn, 

With the more common use of hog 
cholera serum, the health Sf herds 
generally has improved, and reports 
tend to show the loss from this dread- 
ed disease alone greatly reduced. It 
estimated the number of 
brood sows now held on farms is 
larger than @ year ago, and although 
the brood sows are mostly young, fa- 
vorable farrowing weather and re- 
duction of disease count. 


Not Olamoring for Meat 


The consuming public has not re- 
gained its pork appetite. The strings 
on pocketbooks pulled so tightly 
about the public paunch early in the 
winter that consumers have not yet 
gotten over the effect of the high 
prices of all meat products: which 
then prevailed. Although prices on 
pork have been lowered, demand has 
no: materially increased, and packers 
fin. themselves overloeded with most 
kinds of dressed meat. The fact is, 
sin early in the year packers have 
not been very active i» hammering 
prices. The excessive arrivals, and 
the mere fact that killers have set 
‘back and permitted the market to 
ease off, has been enough in itself to 
low*’r pricés. ~ 


Chicago Hog Run, Weight and Prices 


Week ending Price Weight Weekly 
pounds arrivals 
thou’ds 
May 13, ’11 $6.00 241 135 
itty, Se 5.82 244 154 
Apr 29, "11 07 246 146 
May 6, 10 9.42 234 04 
«“ 6, 09 7.27 212 111 
‘“« 6, 08. 5.62 219 
ae 6, "O07 6.47 154 
« 6, 06 6.34 225 148 
o> ee 5.58 217 142 





The Milk Market 


At New York, the exchange rate 
remains at 2%ec p qt to the farmer 
in the 26-c zone haying no station 
charges, or $1.41 p 40-qt can deliv- 
ered in New York. The warm 
weather has drawn out a large quan- 
tity of milk and cream, The weather 
also served to hold up the exchange 
rate. ‘ 

Whe receipts of milk and cream in 
40-qt cans for the week ending May 
13 were as follows: 


: Milk -Cream 
WM: vse rv estdiweinien tee 44m 
Susquehanna .....s.«. 12,342 304 
West Shore eeeeeeeeee 14,749 1,930 
caewenee. a a Me fet Bi ean 
ong haul) ... 77, 
te nent) oe ivan 


NYC 84 
Lehigh Valiey 2.222222 Sarr Las 
Homer Ramsdell line 73 
New Haven ...-..ss:. 1 265 
Qther sources. eteeeree 56 


Totals * ** heore senor + 341,408. 
y wee st a a weeR 
¥ ae. 93 “st ~ A 
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up-to-date machine. 


168-107 Broaoway 
NEW YORK 


179-177 Witiam Sraeer 
MONTREAL 





14 @ 16 Princesse Graser 


in Your Old 


Separator 


for a New DE LAVAL 


More than 15,000 users of inferior and worn-out cream 
separators of various makes traded them in last year on 
account of new DE LAVALS, and doubtless there are 


many more owners of such machines 
who will be glad to know that the DE 
LAVAL Company still considers it 
good business policy to make liberal 
“trade” allowances for them. While 
the old machines are worthless, the 
demonstrated differences help the sale 
of many new DE LAVAL machines. 
Now that the flush of milk pro- 
duction is at hand, why not take 
advantage of this opportunity? See 
the nearest DE LAVAL agent, and 
he will tell you how much he can 
allow on your old machine toward the 
purchase of a new DE LAVAL, If 


you don’t know a DE LAVAL agent, write to the nearest 
DE LAVAL office giving make, number and size of- your 
present machine, and full information will be sent you, 


Important to Users of 


Old DE LAVAL Separators 


While DE LAVAL machines of ten or twenty years ago 
are mutch superior even to present day machines of other 
makes, during the past few years. many improvements have 
been incorporated in the present DE LAVAL machines that 
make them simpler in construction, easier of operation and 
cleaning, and more effective in skimming. 

Liberal trade allowance will be made by any DE LAVAL 
agent for your old DE LAVAL toward the purchase of an 


It will pay you to investigate. Any 


‘DE LAVAL agent will be glad to explain the new 
DE LAVAL improvements, or a DE LAVAL catalog 
illustrating and describing the latest styles and sizes will be 
sent upon request of nearest DE LAVAL office. 


THE De LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 


29 €. Macison Straeer 


Onvumm & Sacramento Bre. 


CHICA SAN FRANCISCO 


1016 WesTcan Avenve 
WINNIPEG SEATTLE 














AMERICAN 
SEPARATOR 
This Offer Is No Catch! 
It ts 4 solid, fair and 
furnish brand new, well 
§—-: well finished 
ry toa 





x Before 
3.95 proposi 


turer’s) twenty-year guarantee 













tor. We ship. ime 
Gildiee ee 
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J. Ee QUINN, NEW JERSEY 


.-The cold weather has interfered 
asparagus, although 
some fair shipments have been made. 
Around Middletown and Holmdel the 
crop will be large this season, with 
the prospect of excellent prices. The 
“grass” is better formed and of finer 
flavor than ever,- and experts pro- 
nounce it superior to the best Oyster 
bay product. 

At Port. Monmouth’ Charles A. 
Smith & Son are going into the rais- 
ing of tomatoes and other vegetables 
on a large csale. In order to make 
room for these plants they have re- 
cently given away 4000 carnation 
plants, with the result that all in and 
around Port Monmouth now have 
rows of carnations in their gardens. 

Eight farmers of Holmde! town- 
ship have each planted over 100 bar- 
rels potatoes this spring. Holmdel 
is counting on beating the record this 
year. The entire farm of Charles 
Bucklin at Phalanx will be devoted to 
tomato growing this season. The ‘to- 
matoes will be canned and made into 


catsup. Along’ this.same. line’ George. 


C. Worthley of ‘Red .Bank has con- 
tracted for 226 acres of tomatoes for 
his canning factory; an excess of 100 
acres above any previous year. Mr 
Worthley will also can asparagus. 

Henry 8S. Lippincott on the Dr 
Kitchen place near Farmingdale has 
set out over 6000 cabbage plants. He 
has. planted~ ‘also Rocky’ Ford can- 
taloup seed ‘in 5000. pots. After the 
seed germinates the pots will be set 
in the ground without removing the 
plants, In this: way it is expected the 
cantaloups will be matured several 
weeks ahead of the. usual time. 

The Marlboro protective and pursu- 
ing company, organized for the relief 
of farmers against horse ‘hieves, has 
armed its pursuers with heavy re- 
volvers <nd handcuffs, The society 
has 20 men. who act as pursuers when- 


ever a stolen horse is reported. Rich- . 


ard Herbert is president of tne soeiety. 
These bodies have beer. organized 
extensively throughout New Jersey. 

The famous Meadowbrook farm sale 
at Shrewsbury involves about $100,- 

. The purchaser, Edward. Hallen- 
back of-Montclair, will conduct the 
place as a stock farm. The farm 
originally contained a l‘++le over 200 
it .was sold 
for private purpos.s some time ago. 
There are numerous buildings on the 
place, all of them thoroughiy up to 
date in very particular.. There is 
also a concrete duck pond. 

Another sale is that of the Sherman 
the road leading from 
Leonardville to Belford. This place 
contains 65 acres, and. it was sold for 

6,000. The purchaser is Dr M. 8. 
Gabriel of New York. When Mr 
Sherman owned this farm he devoted 
it largely to fruit raising. Thomas S. 

eonard of Port Jefferson, L I, has 
just bought the Allen Poling farm 
near Keyport. 

These sales serve to show the in- 
creasing demand for Monmouth coun- 
ty farm property. This demand comes 
largely fro1. New York people ob- 
sessed with the desire to «et next to 
nature in order that they may dig ia 
Very few farms in the 
shore section of this couaty but could 
readily find a purchaser if the owner 

abe to. sell, snd very often price is 

e léast consideration. 


Country Produce Markets 


NEW YORK—-At Albany, the mar- 
kets have been well supplied with 
green stuff, and there is a good de- 
mand. Grain and feeds are _ firm. 
Butter 23@26c p Ib, dai 20@ 23c, 
cheese 13@15c, goes 19@20¢ p doz, 
live fowls 14@15c p lb. Potatoes $2 
@2.25 p bbl, cabbage 4@5 p ton, pea 
beans 3.60 p bu, Be pea 1.25 @2 p bbl, 
rhubarb 1.75@2. p 100 bchs, let- 
tuce do p bskt. 

At Rochester, cmy butter 25c p 1b, 
dairy 18@19c, eggs 16@18c p doz, live 
> lg 16@ 18¢ p Ib, Games veal 9@ 
pegehy hay $12 @19 p ton, let- 

@25c p doz, potatoes 50@60c 





saase | 
opt 
plant @0c, radishes 20@ 25c 
Tecniaws ke Baltimore, butter 
+ ge gerd with cmy extra at 2@ 
eB } Salty 18 @15e, cheese steady 
at 1 @14c moderate receipts of eggs 
at 16%@iTc p doz, A fairly ly 6904 | heal 
Ib. Potatoes 50 bu, cabbans 
@10 p - ton, lettuce 
‘potatoes 1.50@83 p bbl. 
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LIVE STOCK FIELD NOTES 


MULE-FOOT SWINE 


Wheat 
corn 55c, oats 35@36c, rye 


85c p bu, 
75e, bra 


at 11@15c p qt. 


“and shorts $25 p ton, middlings 24; 


timothy ‘thay 19@20, oat straw 5.50@ 
6. Beef steers 5.75@6 p 100 ihe, veal 
calves 6.75@7, cmy butter 24@25c p 
lb, live fowls 13c, potatoes 65@68c 
p bu. 

At Cincinnati, there is a good in- 
quiry for cmy butter and a fairly lib- 
eral supply. Prices hold steady, Light 
receipts of fancy dairy stock: Cmy 
extra 24c.p_-lb,. dairy 15c: - Moderate 
offerings of eggs at 14@15c. p doz. 
Poultry steady, live fowls 13c p Ib. 
Potatoes in fair demand at 58@70c p 
bu, lettuce 2@2.50 p hamper; aspar- 
agus 2.75@3 ease, rhubarb 17%c p 
beh, No 2 white corn 56@57ec p bu, 
on the ear 55@56c, rye 1.06@<.10 
bran 24.50@ 25.50 p ton, midulings 25 
@26, No 1 timothy thay 23@24. 


Breeders Notes 


Young Calves 
fed first 





Feeding Grain to 

Grain for calves should be 
while the calf is quite small, with a 
little. bran to aid the calf in learning 
to eat. High-priced concentrates are 
necessary and give no better results than 
corn meal, oats and bran, ground barley, 
etc, when fed in proper combinations, 
At four to six weeks old a calf has 
good teeth and can grind his own feed. 
A variety of feed is advantageous and 
best results will usually be secured from 
mixtures. 

Scours 

is caused by milk that is ‘too 
rich, and. in feeding such . milk care 
should be exercised to give limited 
amounts ‘at the proper temperature. The 
feeding of whole milk should be con- 
tinued for about three or four weeks, 
when the number of meals may be re- 
duced to two per day. From one-half to 
a pint. of skim milk may now be sub- 
stituted for an equal amount of whole 
milk. The amount of skim milk may be 
gradually increased and the amount of 
whole milk correspondingly decreased 
until, at the end of a week or 10 days, 
the calf is getting all skim milk. Feed 
the milk sweet and at a blood temper- 
ature. 


This 
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ore breeders on the road to success 
man vine. I have the largest and finest 
Le) pn ready 


iewesene an 


herd inthe U.S. Every onean ear! 
for the market at six months old. 
hog in each community t ne a Write 
for my plan. “How to Make Mo: ney fro ogs.”* 

G. S. GENJAMIN, 8&.F.D, 64. “Portiend, Mich, 











DUROC-JERSEY SWINE 





- Quality 
ns ed 
fight. ®.H. DREISBACH, “Kingston, . 


GOLDEN BEAUTY HERD o; f DURO | 


YORKSHIRE SWINE 


LP ALFA Li LODGE YORKSHI) 
ved—Pige th 3 hay Pigs. 

orders now for best bar! early sp ‘igs, March and ‘April t 

J. &@. CURTIS, ‘wox a2, Bochester, N. 


















HAMPSHIRE SWINE 





Price Winners. Boars oy 
all ages im either sex, nut 


SYLVESTER ESSIG R. R. No4 TIPTON, 
POULTRY BREEDERS 


MOveR's.... & $ 


ducks GRAN 








MOYER, Fort Plain, N. 


For Sale—Eggs for Hatc 


from choice stock, Barred and White Rocks $1.0 
16. $6.00 per 100. S.C. White Leghorns 7 cents per, 
$4.00 per 100,orders filled on short notice. Blytheweoe 
Farms, Jno. Buckler, Supt., Pittsfield, Mass, 








n Runner and Pekin 


pu ES. 6. 5, 8. Ware Les LEQHaRnS 2 specialty ; great layers. 
eggs $125 for 13 eggs. rr OM. aF. A. BEATTY, Orient, 





wants. 
C. @. FISHER & CO., cottinsvitte, one. 
Silver Strain 0. |. €. Swine 





Prices 
all stock 
FULTON, N. Y. 


reasonable and 
guaranteed. 





SHEEP BREEDERS 
Yearling and Ram 
Lambs old enow 


DOR S ETS for service fors 


Pen of lambs bred and exhibited by us won 
First Prize as ‘‘ Get of Sire” at Ohio, New 
York, Vermont and Virginia State Fairs, 
1210. ‘We also bred and exhibited Champion 
ewe and ram at Chicago International, 1910. 




















W. H. MINER, CHAZY, NEW YORK 
Please mention this paper in your reply. 

Ewes f. lish and American Flocks 
headed by 1 Ua ri But Rams. Grand individu- 
als. about one hundred Foung ewes, bred 
to m' arwross rted rams, for sale. pection invited 

OOD FARMS, R.D.4, Syracuse, N. ¥. 
PINEHURST SHROPSHIRES 
Best Breed: Flock in America. Foundation sock. for 
sale. U.L. WARDWELL, Box 10, Springfield Centre, B. Y¥. 
SHROPSHIRES Hifreeding Kwes 
itered—Quality Best. Prices Right. 
tr AS. RYDER & SON, Barnerville, N.Y 





HORSE IMPORTERS & BREEDERS 


THE MORGAN HORSE CLUB 


Through the office of its secretary, C. C.. Stillman, 
120 Broadway, N. Y. City, offers its services, with- 
out compengation, both as a Bureau of Information, 
in regard td all matters relating to Morgan. Horses, 
and also as a Clearing Exchange to bring tegether 
those who want to buy or sell Morgan horses: In 
order to meet the demand for Morgan Horses which 
is steadily increasing, and which for some years has 
exceeded the supply, every owner of a Morgan Mare 
should see that she is bred this spring to the best 
available Morgan Stallion. This club offers to help 
every breeder locate the Morgan stallions standing 
for service near his place. 

If those who want to buy or sell Morgan Horses 
will communicate with the Secretary of the Club, he 
will endeavor, without charge, to bring these buy- 
ers and sellers together. 

The 1911 catalogue of The Morgan Horse Club 
may be obtained by applying to the secretary. 

H. 8, WARDNER, President, 

55 Wall St., N. 





¥. City. 


Percheron Mares and Stallions 


At wholesale prices 
ELWOOD AKIN, AUBURN, N. Y. 


Jacks and Mules 


| ag ger & Pim Say. 400 rich. 
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KALORAMA FARM 


BERKSHIRE! SWINE 


Highwood Columbia Berkshire 
Sows farrowed iI. 6 6 pigs to the litter during 


1910. Hig Ezit Berkshire sows 

avera, ren 3 pigs. 
litter of l4.average eat 5 months 173 lbs. ,another litter 
averaged 304 Ibs.-each at 6 months and another litter, 
267 Ibs. at7 aie These were ali Gorvenes by us 
this winter under winter conditions in breeding rig 
on poatere, » “~~ over fat. One of our Columbia sows 
has farro 8 pigs | 7 successive litters. ate hed 
pod or ba og c B. HARPENDING, DUNDER, N 


KENOTIN FARM 
BERKSHIRES 


Profitable brood sows for sale. Also choice fall boars 
and sows sired by Tee Premier lith, son of Tee 
Premier and Premier Linda. Both are champions and 
sire and dam of many champions and prize winners. 
Our pigs are right, our prices right. 


F. W. SESSIONS, WASHINGTON MILLS, N. Y. 





The sows from a 








BERKSHIRES Citrus & wuson, Peon Yas. 3. 1. 
A Berkshire or Duroc GIVEN 


os eee roe Se Soe = 
PENNA. BERKSHIRE CO., 


Hi eRe taille wy |S 


GERKSHIRES, BRED SOWS, SPRING 
BOARS. Satisfaction guarantee: 
James McPherson, BR. D. 8, Beckford, lll. 














POLAND-CHINA SWINE 


Lone Elm Stock Farm 


The Home of the Big Boned Peland 
Se ek oo Herd headed las eat, No. D0 
moder, re ae in " te. a 

wean 4 

Papers furnished. Write igs . 
J. M. Pemberton, Shee Fayette, Mo. 

















Mammoth Bronze Turkeys, Pearl G 
Indian Runner Ducks and Barred 
_—— Rocks. Write for Free Price 

- ADELL KAYNER, WEST FALLS, 3, 





odilamn $1.75; thresuittings $2.25 ; 0 eggs or more, bc 
R. H. SHUMWAY, Lebanon Springs, N 


Barred Rocks Exclusively | 


Eggs from carefully mated pens $2.00 per 15. Utility stock 
$1.00. Best of breeding. Guy A. Robinson, Milford Center, @, 








AUCTIONEER 4 
MAKE BIG MONEY AT PUBLIC SALES” 
MISSOURI AUCTION SCHOOL 


TRENTON, MO., OR OKLAHOMA GITY, GLA” 


1 want to be az Auctioneer, send free book 





Addrcas ....<<-+ Coce cows cee cose ees cece sees cess nal 





CATTLE BREEDERS 


Maple Lawn Stock Farm 


Have headed by Karel Korndyke whose first 

ter to freshen has just made 23.77 lbs 

Satter in seven days, 2185.6 Ibs. milk, 93 1D& 5 

butter 30 days =* 2. years. A few bull calyess 
from this of Belle Korndyke out 

. R. O. dams with records of from 15 Ibs. a7 

2 years to 32 ibs. at 6 years. ¥ 


L. L. GROW, - _ Ft. Jackson, N. Y. = 


; BULL GALF FOR SALE. 








UTICA, N. 
—— 


Here Is Your Chancé 


splendid individual He srs inking of the vee 

a of De Kol whe recently sold 

, ig damn‘ tia youn rook toerat 8 1 
aw 

21.31 pounds of butter. = at 

W. A. CARR, Tatty, PE 














Poland-Chinas 5.223... ot's © 20. 
Price $35. Fall poge either sex. 


L. C. MeLaughiin, Pleasantville, Ohio 





the ‘right type, tee. ES; 
rmdale,Ohio 


FOLAND-CEIEAS, 
smooth, lifie... . 
and pigs for 


or sale. G. 5: HALL, 
POLAND-CHINAS =: B os Stuy, 














G@randsire, born Feb. 11, 1911, dam 
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CATTLE BREEDERS 


FAIRVIEW 
TFARMS HERD 


is where Pontiac Korndyke, the sire of the 
world’s record cow Poutiac Clothilde DeKol 























a #1, is in service. We have 90 of his daugh- 

ai ters and a number of his sons for sale and 
would like to tell you about them, 

J LH. DOLLAR Heuvelton, New York 
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4 Offers for sale two grand sons of 
Pietje 22d, out of A.R.O. daughters of 
Homestead Girl De Kol Sarcastic Lad. 


These calves are now three months old, well 
wn and nicely marked. Their dams are 

i giving over 60 pounds of milk per day as 

junior two-year-olds. 

. Write for pedigrees and prices to 

A. S. CHASE, Megr., RIFTON, N. Y. 


4 The Lakeside Herd~ 


. a yearling bull, extra for show 
> New offers ring; dam, 4-year Jr., made 
%.% lbs. Dam of sire carries four world’s 
fecords for age, and 17 dams in pedigree 
Byerage 26.58 Ibs. in 7 days. 

Also a bull calf in whose pedigree are 
% dams, whose records averaged 26 Ibs. 

These are the kind to breed from, and 
also for the show ring. 


E. A. POWELL 
— West Genesee St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Born E $i26 8th 


4 ULL CALF PRICE $125.00 


soon, Sire—Sir Kornd yke P _ ne Asta, 

" ete Artis, with the followi: ete 33 
Re day record—butter 81.71, = 6 bso.00; per cent i 
Se 441; thirty-day record— butter » 44, milk 2,488.50, 

Gee iat ¢16; secord 267 days after calving batter 1904 
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40.30, per cent fat 3. se, semi- 0 file ial record—butter 

1, milk am, per cent fat 3.95. Dam of calf, 

Veeman Hengerveld with the following A. R. oO: 

er at 1 year 9 months of fee- milk 362.3 -, —# wB- 

in seven days, cue 3003 R. O. sisters, her da 

am have good A. R. O. records. Her sire “s — 

eye an Herwer veld who at 6 years of age 

B.0. o, dana ters; Two Fw 4year-olds have A} 
lowing A. R. O. record—Maud Veeman 

erveld, butter, seven days, 80.20, Coamneny Veeman 

1 Wayne, butter, seven , 2S’ 


W. D. ROBENS, coup BROOK, N. Y. 


Branford Farms 


Ayrshire Bull Calves 
FOR SALE 

By such sires as Howie’s Majestic 
10000, Bendie Croft of Avon 11905, 
§ ason of Croft Jane Dinah 19th Imp. 
mm 19520, and several out of imported 
cows by Scotch sires. Will be sold 
at reasonable prices. 


HENRY FIELDEN, 
Groton, CONN. 
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LIVE STOCK 


ADVERTISEMEN TS 






Golden Maid’s Prince Imp. 93538 


Beauty and Utility Combined 


FIRST ANNUAL AUCTION SALE 


About ninety head of imported Jerseys 


Village Farm Herd of Jerseys 


JUNE 12, 1911 


In this lot wili be represented some of the great sons and daughters of 


Golden Maid’s Prince Noble of Oaklands Gamboge’s Knight 


and other great sires. 


These animals have been selected with the utmost care and with special reference to all that goes to make up the 


ideal ny Thon alone the rt of rot b- 
e principle 
correspondence relative to this herd and the forthcoming sale. 


ve kept before us 
We invite inspection and 


The Milk Pail Is the First 


excellence, but the Jersey that is capable of aon) its own at the pail. 
First Considera 


tion, Beauty N. 


VILLAGE FARM HERD OF JERSEYS. H. V. PRENTICE, Prop. Worcester, Mass. 


WHITE HORSE FARM 


PAOLI, Chester County, Pennsyivania 
Ww. W. BLACK ARKCOLL, Manager 


EDERS OF Biropghires Waits Leghorns 
CREESERS OF J ens; White Pekin be oka. 





ERSEY GATTLE FOR SALE 


or less. Thoroughbreds or 
Write me your wants. Can 
LEON. SMITH, Blocaville, N.¥. 





pay Se a “4 


PENSHUEST F, 


ro,,lborted and Home-Bred Guernsey 


ae wt eae gat Rah 
HOLSTEIN BULL 


READY FOR SERVICE 


Segis Korndyke Johanna DeKol 3d, No. 
68623, born June 1ith, 1909. — Pauline 
Hengerveld DeKol 2d, 92.4 1 milk one 
day, 627.7 Ibs. milk and 24.96 ibs. butter in 

days. Bull is 75% same breeding - 
Paul e Hengerveld DeKol Rereeyne, 6 
4 1-2 years, 101.4 Ibs. milk in one da 

i a ig 


Ibs. milk, 27.18 Ibs. butter in 7days. T 
in good condition and y for bard 

you want a bull that will #3 you some ent 
producers, tay this one. Price reasonable to 
guick buyer. 


F. H. THOMPSON & SON 
Fairview Farm, Holland Patent, N.Y. 














If looking some 
Sane used te ake tn at 


HOLSTEINS 


Cows, Heifers or Young Bulls | 
Why not get the best? We have them, as you can see 
by looking up the breeding of the animals that have 
made the largest records, especially in the semi-offi- 
cial yearly tests. We hdve some great in 
yearling bulls, fit to head apy nerd, bred to become 
wonderfu “ay 


STEVENS BROTHERS CO., Liverpool, 
Home of the only cow that ever made 37 Ibe. of butter 


in a week. 














SGEDNEY FARM 
@ JERSEYS 


New Marlboro, Mass. 
The home of the 


7a% a 

4 ford Lad Family 
= In America. The herd headed by 

» Oxford Lad’s Son, Gedney Farm 
Napoleon Oxford, whose dam is 

» Madam Bonaparte, a daughter of 

> Napoleon Bonaparte, a 22-qt. cow. 

| Our herd contains ten daughters 
* Oxford Lad. Those looking 
pe for Oxford Lad blood should cor- 

5 fespond with us. 

3 “iCées Sonnaiey Mass. 



















Meadow Brook Herd 


OLSTEIN-FRIESIAN CATTLE 


at Cane born in Maree, steely 


iiitle hore A. OY 
ieaecrnes oe 


ree 050 
over at Ib 
‘aank Seuttne tied die Gcke 
G. E. PGOLE, Linckiaen Ctr., N. Y. 

















HOLSTEIN- 


FRIESIAN seh Ss 
BULL S t venice. 


DAVID HARUM STOCK FARM, HOMER, W. ¥. 
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* STAR FARM * 


HOLSTEINS 


Special Sale of registered Hol- 
stein service bulls. 
I personally guarantee ou : 
saving of 25% on each aa i 
not, will pay your expenses hiss 
Liberal terms of payment. . 
Herd tuberculin tested by state 
authorities. 
HORACE LL. BRONSON, 
Dept. A. Cortiand, N. Y. 


Nore: 50 I Holstein fe- 














Will Let a Buyer Pick a Car- 
load of 20 Head High-Grade 


Holstein Cows 


From a Herd of ~ 


ILL sell 25 deme pen yb gm 
. All thls 
red by Fegistered bull AL = 

ont cee et or tie Se 
as 65 Ibs. is an opportu: t ane 
as this lot is in 
marked and in 
stock This” i A. bie you 

" 8 
registered stock. 
K. G. HAXTUN, Syracuse, N. Y. 








The Peck Dairy ‘‘Stands for Quality’’ 
I have on hand and offer at private sale 
50 OF THE FINEST GRADE 


Holstein Cows 


spring come. They 


ot an kon Se ies Fy 


uma 3.7m me se vcr bes ¥. Gitieisiates 














THE STEVENS HERD 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN CATTLE 


Established by Henry Stevens in 1876 


2 


the to 
secure high-class foundation or to 
their herd, If are for 
cattle at a reasonable this 
and pow isthetime. We to sell. 
STOCK FARM, Heary Stevens & Sea, Lacona, B. ¥. 














Brothertown 
Stock Farms 


offer an well-bred 

calf; sire, —, ~3" Melaine Boy. 

dam's A.’R. O. record over %} Ibe., 

Ibs. in 30 days. Calf’'s dam <P md 4 

A. BR. O. 19, Ibs. Calf ight ohedty marten s 

vi large for age, weey straight, n mark 

j whites P Price $65.00; a great ba bargain For 
information, ress 


Quentin McAdam 
Ution, New aoa 


150 HIGH-GRADE HOLSTEINS| 


due to freshen in core, Ape and May. 
These sore ie extra vidi 
Ber day when. [give from 40 to 0 Tos. ofall 


lso a few | 1. and Guernseys. 
as P. SAUNDERS & SON, Cortland, N.Y. 


ROBINSON'S HOLSTEINS 


are Producers. They are Tuberculin 
Tested. 40 just fresh and that will freshen 
in the next two months with milk records 
from 8000 to 12,000 Ibs. in the last year. 


V.D. ROBINSON _ EDMESTON, Ni. Y. 
BARDIN’S 
HOLSTEIN FARMS 


Twenty (20) Fancy Twofeat-Ods. 


£.6. ua ne wnst wt WINFIELD, #. ¥. 
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GRADE HOLSTEINS 


Fresh Cows and Springers. Selected 
herds where aeolaton 
for many years, in size, good mark- 





25 cows ve between 11,000 and 
— wont ot last year. 

2 ug., and Oct., and 
a2 Some Cig 
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REGISTERED HOLSTEIN 
YEARLING BULL 
Advanced ‘t a | 


F. w. AMES, BORRISTOWE, oo. %. % 


HOLSTEIN CATTLE 


Mustrated Free 
HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASS'N OF AMERICA 
¥. L. HOUGHTON, SECY, BOX 115. BRATTLEBORO, VT. 


saiote Sid teaten taeaet 
Trout Brook Holland Farms -— 
“Registered Holstein Bull Calves j= f 


Somme Schenectady, See a 7 ¥. 
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.of Phil’s goin’ off to college. 
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THE POWER OF EXAMPLE 


A Story of the Coming of the Wentworths 


VIII-—-Varied Happenings 


IRAM ARMSTRONG sat in 
the kitchen, smoking se- 
renely, his chair tilted back 
against the wall, his heavy 
boots raised to the back 
of the stove. This was ‘his 

resting time. Harvesting and husking 
were over, there would be no more 
extra work until sugaring off. The 
chopping, accomplished leisurely, 
would scarcely last until spring. In 
a little book, soiled and pocket-worn, 
he was entering figures. Occasionally 
he nodded his grizzled head with satis- 
faction as he-manipulated columns in 
the little book, narrowing the shrewd 
old eyes into spegulative slits. Open 
en his knees lay’ a farm paper de- 
scribing a new ensilage cutter. 

Martha was nowhere to be seen, 
Since the coming of the Wentworths 
she frequently went down to “set a 
spell” with Zelda, and to assist her 
with the intricate problem of cookery. 

Ruth came upon her father sud- 
denly, disconcerting him with this 
question: 

“Dad, are we very poor?” 

Hiram’s feet came down with a 
whack. He regarded his daughter 
blankly. 

“Why, no, Ruth, gal,” he answered. 
“Why?” 

“Then why can’t we have things 
fixed up a little in this house? 
Doesn’t it ever occur to you how dull 
and worn out everything is?’ 

His glance wandered unseeing about 
the room. 

“IT ain’t never thought of it,” he 
mumbled, vaguely. “It’s home. Yer 
mother ain’t got no fault to find with 
my providin’. What’s good enough 
for her ’ll have to go you a while 
longer, I guess. I cal’late you’ll be 
steppin’ aout ‘fore long, anyhaow.” 

For one brief moment Ruth felt 
badly, but controlling herself she 
changed the_ subject. “IT suppose 
mother has told you I’m going away.” 

“Sho, now,” expostulated Hiram, 
“that ain’t reely so, is ity Ruth? You 
ain’t consulted me none. I guess I 
got a right to my say about that.” 

“And I guess that I was twenty-one 
years old last April,” retorted the girl, 
angrily. ‘‘And I’ve got a few rights 
of my own, if I choose to exercise 
them.” 

“Go it!” chuckled her father, pro- 
vokingly. “If there is anything I 
admire to see, it’s spirit in a woman. 
That’s Armstrong, thatis. They wa’nt 
no redheads in yer maw’s family,’ 

“More’s the pity,’ she flashed, a 
dangerous gleam in her red-brown 
eyes. “And since lve got red hair 
and the Armstrong spirit that you’re 
so proud of, I'll tell you right now, 
that one week from today I am going 
to the city to begin life my own way. 
If you'll spare me some money for 
elothes, in return for the years I’ve 
spent here at home, well and good, 
if you won’t I'll get it somewhere 
else, and work to pay it back. Dad,” 
she added, beseechingly, “don’t you 
think you owe me a little compensa- 
tion, besides my board and the clothes 
I've. had?” 

“No, I don’t,” growled the farmer. 
“You've had more 'n your board and 
clo’es. You’ve had a good home ’n’ 
a good father ‘n’ mother to watch 
over and protect ye. ’N’ if ye’re un- 
grateful enough to desert us now 
we've raised ye, ye can go it. Wha’ 
a’ ye want to go for, anyway?” 

Cnce more, her fresh young voice 
eloquent with pleading, Ruth went 
through the recital of her -longing 
for a better, broader life. 

When she had finished, her father 
sat for some time in silence. At last 
he spoke. 

“IT c’n see,” he said. ‘It's all come 
T allus 
knew he’d turn ye against us, some- 
time. I never had no confidence in 
the boy. If he ain’t in no better busi- 
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This story epens 
Armstrong’s husband and her 
gone to the fair. Martha de- 
ve a holiday all by herself, so. 
and goes down to Bentiey’s 
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By Grace M. Buddington 
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Hiram Was Busy Entering Figures 


ness ’n’ makin’ gals discontended ’n’ 
tired of a good comfortable home, 
it’s high time he quit, ’n’ come home 
to make a ma: of himself. Now thar’s 
Jim—” 

“Phil had nothing to do with my 
decision,” Ruth interrupted. “You 
needn’t blame him. I am going where 
he is only because it’s better than 
to go among all strangers. Phil will 
help me get a position.” 

“Let him, then,” roared Hiram, ris- 
ing with a jerk, and shambling an- 
grily to the door. “And when y git 
sick 'n’ tired of the city you c’n come 
home, It won’t never be said Hiram 
Armstrong shet his doors on none 
of his own flesh ’n‘ blood, even if they 
was desarvin’ of it!” 

Ruth stood moodily at the window 
watching the gray clouds hurry over 
the mountains. Her mother came in 
striking her hands together to warm 
them. 

“No, I didn’t notice,” Ruth an- 
observed. “But seems ’s if I never 
saw the hills look han’somer ’n’ they 
do this mornin’, Did you notice 
them?” 

“No, I didn’t notice,” 
swered, absently. 

“Course you didn’t. They  ain’t 
nothin’ to notice from this house but 
barnyard. I never see sich a pretty 
view, ’s you git from Zeldy’s settin’ 
room winder. That’s just the rest- 
fullest room! tI believe it’s so, that 
folkses’ dwellin’ places is like them- 
selves. Come to think of it, ain’t 
Billy ’n’ Zeldy the restfullest folks 
you know? Why, Ruthie, where be 
you a takin’ me?” 

Playfully the girl backed Martha 
into the “room,” across that uneven 
planking, to a closed door. Squeaking 
hinges protested against this unac- 
customed invasion. They reached a 
window in the darkened room, and 
Ruth rolled up a dark gray shade. 
She whirled her mother to face the 
picture it revealed. The view was 
recisely the same as tHe one from 
Zelda’s sitting room. 

‘See, dear?” said the girl, with ten- 
der significance. 

“Yes, it is the same, outside—the 
glance took in the prim interior— 
“but the room ain’t restful—and I’m 
too tired to fix it up,” she’ finished, 
with a teary wail. 

“And you wouldn’t know how if you 
weren't,” was Ruth’s unuttered com- 
But she hugged the tired body 
to her and murmured, “Never mind, 
motherie. Just wait till I-come home 
nex year. We'll have it better then. 
At least you have the view—that’s 
something. And mother, don’t keep 
this room ‘just for fiimnerals and— 
weddings, Enjoy it al you can.” 

“Well,” replied Mrs Armstrong, a 


Ruth an- 


little catch of laughter in her voice 
as she viewed the bare walls, “there’s 
been one savin’ grace in yer pa’s 
stinginess. They ain’t one enlarge- 
ment ihn this whole house. if Id 
had the money, I expect I’d a been 
just foolish enough to listen to some 
o’ them palaverin’ crayon portrait 
agents, but I didn’t.” 

Ruth laughed. “You'll do,” she 
said. Her face grew stern. “I’ve told 
dad,” she said. 

“You hain’t! 

“He was very angry. 
talk about it, mother. We'll have 
each other a week longer, anyway. 
’Tisn’t as if I couldn’t come home 
often, after I once get a start. And 
it won’t be half so hard for either of 
us, knowing that Zelda is right here. 
You see, don’t you, dear, it’s the only 


way?’ 

“Yes, Ruthie, the only way. It'll 
be awful not to have you home 
Christmas, but I’m goin’ to be brave 
’n’ not cry. Mebbe I wouldn’t want 
to ery so, if I eould get over feelin’ so 
mis’able—” she caught a question in 
her daughter’s eyes, ‘No, I ain’t— 
honest,”’ she hastened to assure her. 
“IT hain’t had one o’ them spells for 
days ’n’ days. I reely b’leve I’m git- 
tin’ better.” 

Half an’ hour later Ruth sat in her 
little chamber writing to Philip Hen- 
derson. Her fingers flew to keep up 
with her excited brain. 

Dear Phil: It’s all settled. I am 
coming the first day of December. They 
wouldn’t hear of my leaving home till 
after Thanksgiving. Such a time as I’ve 
had trying to convince them all that it 
was the wisést course I could pursue. 
Even my Cousin Zelda, who has had all 
the advantages I crave, tried to influ- 
ence me to give it up. She.tikes it here, 
says it’s peaceful and inspiring, and so 
much better than the mad rush and tear 
of the city. She seems to think I can’t 
go there and keep.as fresh and whole- 
some as I am now. One would think 
the very word city tarnishes the tongue 
of whoever utters it. I don’t see any- 
thing very inspiring about haystacks, 
and I don’t believe but that a girl of 
common sense can go into a city and 
look out for herself, and I told her so. 
She is very sweet and gentle, Zelda is. 
She almost made me ery when she was 
going on about the temptations and as- 
sociates of the city. You'd be surprised 
at the way Zelda has stirred up our 
people. Everybody likes her, She has 
pulled the old choir together, and we 
have singing every Sunday. t thought 
she was crazy to organize a reading 
elub, but they respond wonderfully. 
Seems as though she’s just what the 
town’s been waiting for. She's young, 
enthusiastic and ‘new. And she’s so dear 
that the meanest ones in the village 
ean’t help liking her. It’s n a real 
blessing to Grafton, their coming here. 
If I don’t write again, remember, T am 
coming on the five o’c train. 

to meet me. I ean 





Wha’d he say?” 
Don’t let’s 


The ensuing days were full of un« | = 
rest. Martha, forgetful of herself © .§ 
worked with all her wiry energy to ‘b 
help Ruth prepare her clothes for her » Fi 
year in the city. Hiram was relent. | 
less. Not a penny would he advance = fi 
to assist in preparations. But for the | k 
tactful generosity ‘of Zelda the gir, ~ w 
would have fared ill. But Ruth was | WwW 
in no mood to resent her father’g~ h 
attitude. The fact that-her dream was - a 
at last to be realized exalted her, lifted ~) il 
her above mere commonplaces. She =o ™ 
was satisfied to be neat, when her | ¥ 
wages came regularly she could in- i W 
crease her meager wardrobe. ny = 

Thanksgiving came the last day 
of the month. For once Martha did & to 
not have to undergo the siege of the I 
dinner. They were all invited to the tt 
Bentley place. Neither Billy’s people © 
nor Zelda’s could manage to si 
and the young folks were intent on th 
celebrating the day in their own te 
house. The day passed pleasantly, 
but Martha, wern with her busy week, 
pleaded Weariness as an excuse for 
leaving early, and accompanied her®= 
husband when he went home to milk, 

Jim came up for the evening. They 
all talked of Ruth’s impending de- 
parture on the morrow. Billy, prof- 
fering all sorts ef nonsensical advice, 
saved the situation. When they said 
goodnight, Zelda took her cousin's 
fine face between her hands, and 
looked up at her with eyes bright with 
tears. 

“TI can’t bear to let you go, dear,” 
she said. “Try to. remember all I’ve 
told you. Be careful of your girl 
associates as well as of the men whom 
you meet. She placed a small flat 
packet in her hands. “Keep this 
where you can read it every morning. : 
Goodby, dear girl, goodby.”’ She @& 
kissed her, and the door closed upon ~ 
them. a 

The parting with Jim was brief and “G 
strained. The man was numb with a @ 
stifled grief, the girl surcharged with 
excitement and repressed animation. 
Her joy at having gained for herself 
this opportunity antagonized the 
doubtful attitude of her friends. Not 
one rejoiced with her. That moment 
she felt more solitary than she ever 
had before in her life. 

Jim caught her hands 
reached the door. 

“Goodby, Ruthie,”’ 
dull, stunned sound. He stood for a 
long moment searching her face as — 
though his brain were photographing | 
everly lovely feature. “Goodby,” he 
muttered again, and strode quickly 
into the night. 

In ‘her room, with shaking fingers, 
Ruth cut the cord of Zelda’s last re- @ 
membrance.. It was a quotation, ar- @ 
tistically printed, and decorated in 
stencilings of faintest green, gold and | 
purple, and framed in dull hammered 
brass. ‘ 

“Whatever anyone else does oF | 
says, I must be good, just as if the 
gold or the emérald or the purplé 
were always saying this, “Whatever | 
anyone else does, | must be gold oF | 
emerald, and keeps my color.’” 2 

She packed it in her little trunk,_@ 
and went to bed, too tired to sleep J 
After two o’clock she drowsed into aq 
troubled dreamful slumber. In the 
pele dusk of dawn she roused, col- 
scious of relief that she was awake” 
and in her own bed. Someone wasq 
fumbling at her door. She sprang) 
to open it. Her father, haggard @ 
gray as the morning, stood before heh) 
“Ruth,” he gasped, hoarsely, “come| 
quick! It’s your mother! I don't 
know. but she’s dead!” 

IX—Martha Goes Visiting 

Ruth ¢aught a gay kimono from] 
her closet, and flinging ft on as she 
went, sped past the terrified Hirams 
into her mother’s rvom.  Marth®] 
partly dressed, <4 white and limp 
upon the bed. e girl felt for het 
pulse, ‘her eyes searching her fatheras 
face in an agony of fear. He stoo® 
helpless in the doorway, waiting 
With a relieyed exclamation, Ruth 
rose to her feet. 

“She isn’t dead,” she assured hi 
“Run for the doctor, quick! If 
only had a telephone! I know 
to Billy’s—telephone for Dr Danvitts 
and get Zelda to come back with You) 
Hurry!” Left alone with the uncORe 
scious woman, she undressed and gt 
pes into . bed, surrounded her ° 
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his voice had @ 





“l’ve jest been havir’ the queerest 
@ream,” she said. 
@ressin’, ‘nd all of a suddint there go, anyway, 
4 one of them giddy ‘spells. I you’ve all got your wish!” 
Sell down, down, down, like a bot- 
“¢tomless pit, 
it was! > 
‘Ruthie? D’d you come to call me?” 


D be a-gittin’ up. Ye 
most done milkin’.’ 
Ruth’s strong hand 


wasn’t a dream. 
will attend to everything.” 
just time te dress before the doctor 
and Zelda came. 
jiiness, clumped up and down the 
stairs and about the kitchen, fussing 
with the milk pails until Ruth, frantic 
-with his fidgeting, sent him out to 


“You can do no good here,” she 
told him. 
I will come and tell you as soon ag 
the doctor decides what ails her.’’ 

The young doctor sat 
side, his practiced fingers upon Mar- 
tha’s pulse. 
ter beneath her tongue. 


ous and physical exhaustion. 
can get away for a complete change 
and rest, she’ll get well. 


Then to Ruth: 
perfectly quiet; don’t let anything for 


/ morrow.” 
about her medicine, and left abrupt- 


strong homestead. Mechanically Ruth 
prepared breakfast for the men, who 
ate in moody silence. As soon as the 
food was on the table she tiptoed up-~ 


things, upon her 
Ruth, face downward, sobbing as if asking her for a long visit. 
Zelda sat saw no sense in it, 

“*Tain’t no use a-goin’ 


her heart would break. 
fown upon the 





Ae 
re 


d wanly at Ruth and sat up in 
: hair. 


“Thought I was brokenly. 


Land elive! 
“Oh Zelda! 


Yer father’s prob’ly over. 


quiet, motherie,” 


“The work must be done. 


Dear Sis: 


stead. 


her. I'll come in again to- 
He gave a few directions Jim. and then 


A dreadful gloom fell over Arm- 


so long’s jou 


to her room. Zelda watched 


down the hall to Ruth’s room. 
Under the window was the little 
trunk, empty now, its pitiful contents 

spread in forlorn disorder upon the 


In the chaos of her few best 
unmade bed lay away. 


bed, and drew the 





rtha’s eyelids fluttered open. She tear-stained face into her ap, caress- rest 
ing with tender fingers the disheveled strated. 


forced her back rout ergo ont — 3 
ack upon the pillow. “You just ®Wway and let me fight it out alone 
eemaly back ap - e * said. = She fairly hurled the gift into Zelda’s 
Don’t worry. I hands and fu 
She had Side-of the bd 
— peck $e ved gr Quiet- } 
fan ly she bus erself about the house 
siren, See oe until an hour later Ruth came down, a 
pale and quiet, ready to take upon 
her strong young sghoulders whatever 


pressed and sorrowful, Zelda sped 
home to Billy. 

A week later Ruth received the fol- metal box. 
lowing letter from Philip: 


, 3. rificing notions I ever heard of, this is 
by the bed the a= pe a ven Sying © girl. 
very n, n e own Oo od, 
He thrust a thermome- te gry Fo a Sot tive. » 
you're going to take your money and 
“She’s all worn out. Case of nerv- clothes to send Aunt Martha away. And 
If she you're going to act as her substitute in 
the een 4 a -~_ Seer ———. 
, at’s e use? t t 
; There’s NO man hire a housekeeper. 
hope for here, none whatever. Plain prate to me about any great nobility in 
talk, Mr Armstrong, but it’s true.” doing your duty! 
“Keep her in bed, pensation you'll ever get for doing it 
Hiram Armstrong, I can tell you ment. A 
that. I can see how it’s all going to well between the farmer and his wife. Will go away! 
up by marrying old After he was gone, Billy and Zelda Jim 
ou’ll settie down to live drove up in the motor and the three aghast. 
young people accompanied Martha to answering her 
Zelda went with her to question. 


end, You'll wind u 


and die like al 
I'm disgusted with the whole business. 
Your failure to come here has broken the train. 
me up pretty badly. <Now things are all the city. 

up the fue. I think Pu 


Martha till she sank into the sleep SOUrse, Youll have your ovil be werre Hiram. peered 
, of exhaustion. Then with a troubled you didn’t lis 
aspect, the li. ie lady moved swiftly ing more to say. I’m all mae Se + room. 


With a shiver of disgust, Ruth read 
this for the third and last time, and plied his daughter quietly. 
threw it into the stove. “Oh! 

Martha was better. She was going long’s she goin’ to be gone?” 
Zelda’s mother had written 


ten to me. There's noth- 











AT HOME 


this time °” 


NINGS > 


Nothin’ 


“You. needn’t pity, me,” she cried Ruth ’n’ I'll see ye 
“You didn’t want me to 
not one of you. 


however. . 
Zelda!” All her pent- 


“Rest to hum 


Zelda and Ruth were invincible. 
And They won. They packed Martha’s 
Then, poor little outfit into the old trunk. 
ashamed. of her sudden fury as she She was as 
How real read the sympathy in the older girl’s hands. About on 
What you doin’ in here, eyes, she relented. 


¢c aS wax in their it away. 
e thing she was firm, eS money, just as much . mother's 
: as yours—just as much mine as 
yours; we've all worked. for it, we in 
She thrust aside the covers. “I must up misery was in her voice. “It’s all qgeclared, “that funereal little bunnit. OUT OWn way as hard and as faith- 
I'll never be anything now. j’m a-goin’ to have 

Everything is black and horrid! Take black velyit hat, with a dark red posy 
Go on it. Jatte a little. the wardrobe 
grew. l of Ruth’s things t cou - 
in any way be made suitable for Mar- think a@ woman’s of less value than 
herself to the other tha the girls altered and fitted, and ® horse or a hired man?” She pa 
deep 


“I won’t wear it, I won’t girls,” she 


a hat, a nice 





” he remon- a-goin’ to: pay board? 
And then Ruth faced him, fear- 
ry to do 'n the winter, ‘n’ lessly, in all the strength of her vig- 


just as well. 


it easy. orous indignation. 


: added to the trunk, but the absolute- 2% if to let her fiery words sin 


You needn’t for her mother’s 


Mighty little com- Hiram’s market day. 
the rest of the natives. 


jack up college 
stay in Grafton. 


“Where's Marthy?” 


“Six months.’’ 


Hiram “What? 





- —- 


y necessary mew apparel 
reilessly all the money that the. tors. 
faithful daughter had hoarded and 
borrowed for her fare and first week his arm as if to ward off a_blow. 
expenses. Then one day when she His face was ashen. 
b.rdens should be her portion. De- was seeking out some of the more re- he begged. “I can’t hear no more—” 
spectable relics of the old days, she 
found in a bureau drawer a heavy essly. 
Breathless with wonder, 


Without a moment’s hesitation 
You say she appropriated all that was neces- 
sary for her mother’s needs. She had 
no conscientious scruples. 

Martha herself asked no questions, 
She passively accepted all that was ‘it when we were home! 

e old done for her. The day that Ruth set here, there’s got to 
was Mother and I are all through with 
There'll be either a re- 
construction in this homestead or else 
mother shall never come back and I 


departure 
If he surmised drudgery. 
that she was going, he made no com- 
There was no word of fare- 


enough for both. 
and go west this fall. Jim’ll never &: comer” guano hn. es bos “tp whe 


bout the kitchen, 


he demanded. 
“Gone to visit Mary Andrews,” re- 


She has, has 
I'd like to know haow. 


Who’s goin’ t’ tend t’ 
away to Where'd she git the money? She 


“Why, mother’s just 


day down by Bentley's brook! 


and Hiram 


father’s 


e up with 


modern scientific methods.” 


she? How 


an instant, motionless. 


things here? 
[To Be Continued.] 


“I took the money,” she informed 
the astonished man. “I found it quite 
by accident, where you had hoarded 
Farm money, butter and 


fully as you in yours. When you've 
wanted a cultivator, or a horse robe 
or anything for the men you've man- 
aged to get it, haven’t you? Do you 


swallowed into the consciousness of her audi- 
Hiram stepped toward her, raising 
“Stop, Ruth,” 
But the young voice went on merci- 


starving—for years—deprived of ail 
she viewed its contents. Money! In that colored life for her, killing her- 
Of all foolish, self-sac- bills and coin, a veritable flood of 
lucre to this parsimoniously reared %@tion. Dad, you remember fair day? 

Do you know what mother did? No? 
She put on her best dress, took a 
book and luncheon, and stole a whole 


self with hard work and no compen- 


it, because she didn’t Gare to ask for 
So if I stay 
be a change. 


stared at her 
“Yes,” she continued, as if 
unvoiced 
“It's the Armstrong spirit. 
If mother never had any courage, I’ve 
After all, dad, I'm 
rather giad I am your daughter. 


i essage . hate to be without a backbone. 
him with & m Sem Rip mother I don’t intend to live and die in the 


a 
osse Armstrong homestead, or on 
mo a the threshold into the empty other farm, unless it’s operated by 


Passing into the hall, she flashed a 
scorching look at Jim that seemed 
to sear his very soul. “Do you think 
I'd marry a farmer like you, dad?’’ 

As the door closed upon this search- 
ing question the two men stood for 




















Can’t Get Away From It 


,_ is it possible to nourish, strengthen and 
‘ Rebuild the Brain by Food? 

Every man who thinks uses up part of the 
brain each day. y don’t it all disappear 
and leave an empty skull in say a month of 
brain work? Because the man rebuilds 
each day. 

If he builds a little less than he destroys, 
brain fag and nervous prostration result sure. 
If he builds back a little more each day, the 
brain grows stronger and more capable. That 
also is sure. Where does man get the material 
to rebuild his brain? Is it from air, sky or 
the ice of the Arctic sea? When you come to 
think about it, the rebuilding material must 
be in the food and drink.., 


That also is sure. 


‘Are the brain rebuilding materials found in 
all feod? In a good.variety but not in suit- 
able proportion in all. 


To illustrate: we know bones are made 
largely of lime and magnesia taken from food; 
therefore to make healthy bone structure we 
must have food containing these things. We 
would hardly feed only sugar and fat to make 
healthy bone structure in a growing child. 


Likewise if we would feed in a skillful 
manner to insure getting what the brain re- 
quires for strength and rebuilding, we must 
first know what the brain is composed of and 
then select some article or articles (there are 
more thin one) that contain these elements. 


Analysis of brain by an unquestionable 
authority, Geoghegan, shows of Mineral Salta, 
Phosphorie Acid and combined (Phos- 
phate of Potash) 2.91 per cent of the total, 
5.33 of all mineral Salts. 


This is over one-half. 





Beaunis, another authority, shows “Phos- 


phoric Acid combined” and Potash 73.44 per 
cent from a total of 101.07. 


Considerable more than one-half of Phos- 
phate of Potash. 


Analysis of Grape-Nuts shows: Potassium 
and Phosphorus (which join and make Phos- 
phate of Potash) is considerable more than 
one-half of all the mineral salts in the food. 


Dr. Geo. W. Carey, an authority on the 
constituent elements of the body, says: “The 
gray matter of the brain is controlled entirely 
by the inorganic cell-salt, Potassium Phos- 
phate (Phosphate of Potash). This salt unites 
with albumen and by the addition of oxygen 
creates nerve fluid or the gray matter of the 
brain. Of course, there is a trace of other 
salts and other organic matter in nerve fluid, 
but Potassium Phosphate is the chief factor 
and has the power within itself to attract, by 
its own law of affinity, all things needed to 
facture the elixir of life.” 








sary to good digestion. 


Worry, anxiety, fear, hate, etc., etc., directly 
interfere with or stop the flow of Ptyalin, the 
digestive juice of the mouth, and aiso inter- 
fere with the flow of the digestive juices of 
stomach and pancreas. 


Therefore, the mental state of the Indi- 
vidual has much to do (more than suspected) 
with digestion. / 


Brain is made of Phosphate of Potash as 
the principal Mincral Balt added to slbamon 


a water. 


Grape-Nuts contain that element as more 
Te one- of a ™m 


A healthy brain is important, if one would 











_“do things” in this world. 


A man who sneers at “Mind” sneers at the 
best and least understood part of himself. 
That part which some folks believe links us 
to the Infinite. ~*~ 


Mind asks for a healthy brain upon which 
make 
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An Embroidered Shirtwaist 


Among the very latest novelties 
shown in the high-grade shops are 
shirtwaists worked in the daintiest of 
colors. -A new and very attractive 
design for shirtwaist embroidery is 
shown ‘herewith. This waist may be 
easily worked even by the most inex- 
perienced person. The design may 
be done either in coronation braid, or 
couched with three strands of floss 
laid flat and sewed on. In this way 
two. colors may be laid together. - This 
makes a very pleasing combination, 
especially if such colors as coral and 
gray or blue and white are used. The 
coraland: gray combinations are very 
popular just now., The balance of the 
mr -crescent and dots are to be 
worked solid after’ padding: Use 
either of the two shades used in 
couching, or in white if coronation 
braid is to be used. We. can supply 
this waist, No 1242+, stamped in 
kimono style on white voile for 75 
‘cents, or on lawn or flaxon for 80 
cents. Material to finish the em- 
broidery comes 20c extra. Sufficient 
material for making a long sleeve 


and high neck waist is allowed if this 
style is preferred. Be sure to state 
colors of floss you desire fer working 
or if you prefer coronation cord in 


white, \ - 
Lace Trimmed Jabots 


Pienty of pretty jabots are well- 
nigh indispensable to any woman who 
w 
dressed. No matter how plain a waist 
may be worn, a dressy little jabot 

ves the necessary finishing touch. 

hese chic jabots are among the very 
newest things in the line of dainty 


1241+—Pretty Jabots 


neckwear, They in lavender, 


ini 


es to be daintily and fashionably 


pink, sage green, or — 


UNDER THE EVENING LAMP 


ized cotton to finish the embroidery, 
for 15 cents. Be sure to state which 
color you wish. 
Linen Photograph Frame 
As graduation time approaches, the 
thought of class pictures naturally 
comes to every member of the senior 
class. There is nothing daintier or 
more appropriate for a charming 
Photograph than a hand-embroidered 
—. 














428 +-—Photograph Frame 


linen frame. We shown herewith a 
simple design, which is tinted in old 
blue and buff on natural bulgarian 
linen. It is 9 by 12 inches in. size. 
This is just the right size for the or- 
dinary picture. These frames are to 
be outlined only with black floss. 
Price of photograph frame, No 428+, 
10 cents each; floss io outline, 5 cents 


extra. 
How to Order 


These patterns are 10 cents each. 
Order by number of our Pattern De- 
partment, this _ office. State size 
wanted. 





Life 


Life is not living 
Just for today; 

Life is not dreaming 
All the short way. 


To live is to do 
What must be done; 
To work and be true, 
For work is soon done. 





"Tis living for others, 

To lighten their load; 

"Tis helping our brothers 
And trusting in God. 
—[James H. Hoadley. 
Our Last Year’s Vacation 
BY G. W.: SIMON 
ARLY last fall I went with a 
E friend to a small summer re- 
sort for a two weeks’ vacation. 

One noon about a week after our.ar- 
rival we found ourselves about two 
miles from the house. To get back 
in time for dinner we decided :to take 
a short cut through a deserted farm, 
There had been a theavy wind the 
night before and it had blown a large 
hornets’ nest down, and it had fallen 
into tall grass. Hurrying along I 
accidentally kicked the nest, break- 
ing it to pieces. The next instant we 
were on our backs, looking up at the 
sky.- Recovering our feet we 2ushed 
from the place toward the house. We 
cleared fences at a bound, all but the 
last one. This fence, about six feet 
high, I cleared, but Rob caught his 
feet in the last bar, falling into the 
mire of the pigpen. Mere he rolled 
while I kept on for the house. 

They were all eating dinner when 
I rushed in, and when they saw me 
and the hornets coming they went 
out the nearest way. One of the men, 
more plucky than the rest, dashed 
cold water over me until most of 
the hornets were drowned. 

They then served Rob in the same 
manner, hitched the horse in a spring 
wagon, loaded us in, and started on 
@ seven-mile drive to town. 

Although we were surrounded by 
pillows, every jolt seemed like a knife 
thrust. We were carried into the 


Sag Office, Frat the worst was 
’ o come. y end was placed 
under chloroform and about 70 stings 


“Country Boy opened up a 


removed. I was then brought in, 
and, as I was stronger than he, I de- 
cided not to be put to sleep. As the 
first sting was extracted the. chair 
rungs which I was holding snapped 
like cords, .It was simply fierce, but 


I managed. in somé way to stand it, 


and 164 stings were extracted fro 
my*face, hands and body. : 

We were taken back and placed in 
bed, where shortly afterward we 
went out of our minds, continuing in 
this way for three days. The doctors 
said my recovery was entirely due to 
my strong constitution. As it was, it 
Was nearly three weeks before we 
were able to get out of bed. 

My friend lost the sight of his left 
eye, but I was lucky to get off with a 
slight disfigurement of the face, 





The year’s at the spring 

And day’s at the morn; 

Morning’s at seven; 

The hillside’s dew-pearled; 

The lark’s on the wing; 

The snail’s on the thorn: 

God’s in his heaven— 

All’s right with the world! 
—tRobert Browning. 


Table Talk 


Where There’s a Will 

Dear Host: The letter written by 
subject 
of much interest. There are, no 
doubt, many other boys asking the 
same question: “Ought I to go 
to college or stay on the farm?” 
At the present time a college edu- 
cation is recognized as being of great 
importance to its possessor, no mat- 
ter what pursuit in life he may fol- 
low. This boy writes that his father 
thinks a good high school education 
is sufficient. When he was a young man 
there were not so many who went 
to college as now. Everything is ad- 
vancing, and if one is going to keep 
up with this progress he needs to be 
prepared for it. His father perhaps 
thinks that if he stays on the farm 
he does not need to go to college, 
but one makes a mistake in thinking 
that farming is not a growing in- 
dustry. Educated men are all the 
time trying to find the best methods 
and the people are being educated on 
the subject of farming more than ever 
before. I think that any young 
man who wants to make farming his 
life work ought to be prepared for it 
by taking a course in an agricultural 
college. Country Boy asks about 
ways of earning money during the 
summer. A great many boys work as 
porters and bell boys in a summer 
hotel, and do well. If he cares for it, 
there is money to be made in canvass- 
ing. Even if he worked out by the 
‘day on a farm he could earn quite a 
lot. If he enters college he will find 
plenty of work to do there which will 
help pay his expenses I am sure. I 
hope it will be possible for him to go 
and I think it will. ‘Where there’s 
a will there’s a way.”—[P. T. 

The Host is receiving many very 
helpful responses to Country Boy’s 
questions, and will print more of them 
@ little later. 
> Replies to Blue Eyes 

Dear Host: I was much interested 
in the letter written by one who signs 
herself Blue Eyes. I think she is 
right when she says that country life 
is more free and independent than 
living in any city. I have tried both 
city and country, both here in New 
England and in different. parts of the 
west, but I am now living here in 
New Hampshire on a nice large farm 
well stocked with cattle and horses 
and I am contented. I like to go to 
the city once in a while. for a vaca- 
tion. I think Blue Eyes would make 
a good wife, as by her ‘etter she 
would be willing to do her part 
toward making a home pleasant and 
happy. Most girls nowadays think 
farm life too monotonous and prefer 
the gay life of the city, but they find it 
isn’t so gay and nice as they thought 
and wish they had stayed on the 
farm.—[Cowboy. 

Earn a Scholarship. 

Dear Host:.. Country Boy’s ear- 
nestness concerning a college course 
should certainly be_encou Tae 
his state affords a state college that 
would save him from paying tuition. 
You can pursue almost any course at 
a state college now. A year or two 
of an agricultural course would be 
very good if he is interested in farm- 
ing. I should not. advise him, how- 
ever, to attempt working his way 
during the college year unless he does 
some such slight job as sweeping a 
dormitory for his room rent. I have 
known of many young men injuring 
their health in this way. It would be 
very difficult to earn enough during a 
summer vacation to carry you through 


the_ensuing year. The only play 
know of is to try to earn a scholay 
ship. Iam much interested in-tihs eum 
ject as I haye been out of high sche 
only a year and had “always } 
planning to attend college, but 
my eyes have been troubling me 
Past year I shal! probably have 
give up my ideadl.—lA. B. 0. ; 


Laugh a Little 


“How often, my good man,” sata 
the stranger at the wayside station” 
“do the trains stop here?” — 

“The trains stop here,” said the 
sour station porter, “only once. Afters 
that they start.’-—[Stray Stories, : 


A Hint in Advance gE: 

Mr Newcome—Does keeping boards) 

ers pay? . 5 

Mrs Hashleigh—It doesn’t 
less they do. 


His Grievance i" 
Weary voice from doorway—My 
dear, sir, I have absolutely no objec= © 
tion to you coming bere and sitting 
up half the night with my daughter,” 
nor to you standing on the doorstep” 
for three hours saying good-night 
But in consideration for the rest of 
the household who 
sleep, will you kinJlly take your e- ™ 
bow off the bell 
Opinion. 


When Mamma Failed to Beam 


A little girl who attracted all the 
passengers of the trolley car with her 





pay uieo 


wish to get te™ 


oj 


push!—[London a 


singular sweetness was asked by @ ~ 


lady who sat next to her: 
“And did Santa Claus bring you @ 
dolly on Christmas?” 


“Yes, indeed,” said the little girl = 


and all the passengers smiled, while 


the mother beamed at the attention | 


her child was receiving. 

“He brought me two dolls,” 
tinued the child to the stranger lady, 
“and, do you know, the hair on one 
of my dolls’ heads comes right off— 
just like mamma’s.” 


con- | 






iy 


And every one smiled again, but » 


the mother did not beam. 


An Industry Threatened 4 


“What you want to do is to have¥ 
that mudhole in the road fixed,” said 7 
the visitor. ; 

“That goes to show,” replied ® 
Farmer Corntassel, “how little you re- = 
formers understand local conditions > 
I’ve purty nigh paid off a mortgage” 
with the money I made haulin’ auto- 
mobiles out o’ that 
[Ladies’ Home Jouinal. 


Brother’s Bright Prospects 

A group of little girls were discus 
sing the merits of the babies in their 
families, and. each was striving to® 
outdo the others in reciting the vir- 
tues and achievements of the home® 
infant. ; 

“My little sister is only sevéen® 
months old, and she has three teeth,” ” 
said one, 

“My little brother is‘ only six” 
months old, and he has four,” boasted” 
@ second. of 

“My little brother hasn’t any yet, 
ventured a third, “but when his do” 
come they’re going to be gold ones” 
[Lippincott’s., 


Sugar Substitutes 


Housewives will be interested to 7 
learn that saccharin, a very 8W 
substance, which has been used a5 8” 
substitute for sugar !n aver 30 differ 
ent classes of food products, will not” 
be used after July i next. This is the | 
decision of the secretary of the United” 
States department of agriculture. A 
board of scientific experts who have” 
made an investigation, have decided) 
that the continued use of saccharm, 
produces digestive disturbances. 


The Nineteenth Century 


This céntury received from its pree 
ecessor the horse; we bequeath 
bicycle, the locomotive, and 
motor car. 

We received the goose quill 
bequeath the typewriter. 1 

We received the scythe and 
queath the mowing machine. 

_ We Soe ee hana Pag 
press, we eath the cylin : 

We received the ~ainted car 
we ueath lithography, pot 
raphy and color photography. 

We received the tallow dip, we 
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XIX—Food Values 


BY ELOISE 








Alice and Jean 





O THINE that 
T could not let us in on their 
search for the “love element.” 
Of course, we are not interested in 
See ihe affair for the sake of composi- 
yl tions and stories and all that sort of 
Me thing, as they claim they are, but 
“ue every girl that ever lived likes to 
Se know about a real love affair. 
(mF Wouldn't it be a joke on them, if 


'@ Prexy is interested only in Miss Bailey 
Sm from an educational point of view! It 
Sm would be the easiest thing in the 

world for two people interested in the 


game things to like to talk to each 
gther without being the least bit in 
Jove. O, dear! I wish I really did 
know. Never before in all my life 
have I wished to e grown up, but 
now—well, if only [I were as old as 
our teacher she mizht tell ne some- 
thing about it. And I could sort of 

ess from her actions if she really 

interested. All we can do now is 
io wait. Miss Bailey simply cannot 


gnderstand how we feel about it, nor 
how we long to have er confide in 
um That is the trouble, as I think I 
gid long ago in the diary, no matter 
how grown up your thoughts are, you 
gren’t supposed to dream of having 
@nything beyond a _ fifteen-year-old 
t 


Jean felt so ashamed of falling 
‘down the stairs when she was eaves- 
@ropping, that she finally went to Miss 
Bailey and confessed the whole thing. 
We hoped that might help us find 
out something, but no. Miss Bailey 
talked to her very seriously about do- 
ing sly and underhanded things, even 
mM the interests of titerature, and 
Wied to make Jean see that the clever 
@ory she told about the history book 
) Was really a falsehood, because it was 
Wtended to conceal her real motive. 
“me The poor girl apologized, and offered 
‘ # confess to Prexy. She had a wild 


Rope that Miss Bailey would insist 
upon that. She couid ‘magine Prexy 
tying to comprehend what she was 
@riving at. “He’d be about as much 
impressed by my apology, as an or- 
Phan asylum by a new infant,” she 


‘said, telling us about it, “but it would 
te fun. But, alas! Miss Bailey knows 
me wisely and too well. She says I've 
@pologized enough.” 

The last time our class met we had 
@ long talk about calories. We had 
)@ever before, in all our work touched 
Mpon this technical term, and though 


We'd often s¢en it-in magazines and 

Oks, we did not understand fully 

¢ What it meant, until Miss Bailey ex- 
i? Plained. 


To begin with, we shall have to go 
kK a moment to the food groups 
With which we became familiar long 
@g0. Foods serve two purposes, first, 
leo furnish material to build up the 
Wap Pedy; and second, to furnish it with 
a Motive power to do its work. The 
Proteins supply the construction mate- 
l. The fats and carbohydrates fur- 
)Mlsh the greater part of the motive 
) PoWer, though some of it is also sup- 
Blied by the proteins. While either 
ts or carbohydrates supply the re- 
Eauired energy, it is thought that an 
\xcess of sugar is preferable to an 
SXcess of fat. It is more easily taken 
peare of by the tissues, while an over- 
Sbundance of fats may be stored away 
= ey the system for future use, and thus 
p the body may become too fat. Sugar 
‘ai & power of reducing fatigue. Sol- 
ad and hard-working men have 
‘ nd that by eating molasses or 
Dpecolate they possessed greater en- 
; ce, 
Dane over, nothing but protein will 
Lyte up and repair body tissues. In 
'. of the fact that protein also pro- 
ges considerable energy, it might 
 a:. Possible for ‘proteins to take the 
: ong of the fats and carbohydrates, 
pout these latter can never take the 
p Pace of the former. Proteins, then, 
ne most important of all foods. 
Foteins form 18 per cent by weight 
the body of the average man, fats 
ber cent, and carbohydrates 1 per 
Since the two latter go to pro- 
energy we would not expect 
to enter inte hody composition 
: t extent. The body: is com- 
rs = Bae same ened, Sematen 
; we 
| off by the body in the form of 
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latent energy contained in the foods 
burned up, or oxidized in the body. 
This shows, of course, that foods con- 
taining the most fuel value permit 
the greatest amount of physical exer- 
tion. And now we come to the ex- 
planation of calories. 

The energy or heat-producing power 
of a food is shown by the number 
of calories it contains, a calorie being 
the unit of measurement in deciding 
the heat value of foods, just as the 
ounce or pound is the anit employed 
to decide its weight. A calorie is the 
amount of heat which would be re- 
quired to raise the temperature ofa 
pound of water four degrees. 

Government standards give us the 
following figures: One pound pro- 
tein yields 1814 calories, one pound 
of fats yields 4037, and one pound cor- 
bohydrates yields 1814 calories. 

For a person engaged in moderately 
muscular work, a day’s food should 
be made up about as follows: Pro- 
tein, a little less than one-fourth 
pound, that will yield 419 calories or 
heat units; fats, a little more than 
one-fourth of a pound, to yield 1100 
calories; carbohydrates, about 1 1-10 
pounds to give bulk to the food, and 
to yield 1981 calories. 

This standard represents the food 
actually eaten, and does not include 
waste of any kind. Our experiment 
stations report that the food actually 
eaten by the average American fam- 
ily is about 10 per vent less than the 
amount purchased. This waste is 
represented by the bone of meats, 
peel and refuse of fruits and vege- 
tables, and includes food left over from 
the table and not utilized. 

As a rule, animal foods are more 
easily digested than vegetable, espe- 
cially regarding the proteins they 
contain, but -this fact should not be 
regarded as an index to the whole- 
someness of foods. Often foods hard 
to digest are healthful, and likewise 
foods that are low in protein and nu- 
tritive value, and which contain a 
great deal of waste exert a cooling 
and refreshing influence on the body, 
and may be eaten freely with good 
results though they might be regard- 
ed as extravagances rather than 
necessities so far as their actual use 
is concefned. This applies to melons, 
tomatoes, cucumbers, lettuce and 
many other juicy fruits and vege- 
tables. They contain little but water, 
but assist in varying the diet, and as 
Alice explained in her last_ entry, 
supply cellulose to render a meal less 
heavy and difficult to digest. 

{To Be Continued by Alice.] 


A Rosebud Jabot 


MONG the latest neckwear ac- 
cessories are the dainty little 
rosebud jabots.. These are so 
easily made by the home worker that 
no one need feel that they cannot 
make the most of this fad while it is 





















cer 


ALL THE FAMILY 


the buds, or red, if one likes a darker 
shade. On black or white ribbon the 
pink or yellow looks best, but on cer- 
tain shades red is very pretty. In 
the black jabot pictured, pink silk 
was used for the buds, a 83-inch length 
being required for each. This should 
be about 1 1-3 inch wide, and should 
be folded lengthwise through the cen- 
ter and creased down smoothly. Now 
consider the folded edge the top, and 
the two edges the bottom. Turn the 
upper left hand corner, down upon 
the length, and roll it over and over 
tightly toward the right-hand cor- 
ner, gradually working lower down 
on the roll, spiral-like. Have a needle 
threaded with silk of the same color 
ready to fasten the bud into position 
as soon as rolled, keeping the 
stitches near the base. Be sure that 
each fold is caught, so there will be 
no danger of the bud becoming un- 
rolied. Cut a 1 1-3 iach strip of green 
silk about % ‘inch wide and roll about 
the base to form a calyn, fastening it 
securely also. One or two buds are 
then tacked to the lengths of ribbon, 





which are gathered in under a small | 


bow at the top. 
Later we will print a description of 
a dainty little sweet pea jabot. 


Not to Be Boastful 


w. J. W. 





can feed the chickens, 

I can milk the cow, 

can follow the harrow, 
Which follows the plow; 
can run a mower, 

I can run a rake, 

can rise at 4.36 

To bake a griddlecake. 


= = & 
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She Had Arranged It 
He—Do you think we can keep our 
engagement a secret for a while? 
She—Certainly, dear. 
has promised me they'll 
word,—[Judge. 


Accepted at Last 
Poet—My epic on the coming coro- 
nation ‘has been taken. 
Wife—Oh, darling, 
Who's taken it? 
Poet—Mary took it this morning to 





I'm so glad! 
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MAKE IT AT HOME 


One package of 
HOUSEHOLD 
Hires EXTRACT 
etek artes 2 ose 


wholesome and tifying of 
all Goiuhe, We Saanet ean 


perance weg 9 It is Nax 
ri td 


ture's tonic made 








Everybody | 
not say a) 





light the study fire with!—[London | 


Opinion. 











BLUEBIRD ::: 
wa fine 


water. 
cake 





Serpentine Crépe 


FOR ALL THE FAMILY 
ALL THE YEAR! 


You would dress 
in the height of 
fashionif youcould, 
And you may! 

Select the famous 
Serpentine Crépe 












kimonos, wrappers, 
hildren’s dresses, etc. It’s the 


c 
cxtge of Might Guilty; Gn’ dedigne ioe eattete 
masterpieces in exquisite color combinations that 


captivate fastidious women, while. white, black, 
gray and all the rich and effective tints make Ser- 
pentine Crépe of greatest use for all the family, al! 
the time. The crinkleis permanent. It will neither 
wear out, wash out, nor stretch out. 


The longest wear and greatest value 
are fully guar- anteed by this Mills 
trade mark on every of the genuine. 
Look for it and refuse imitations, for 
beauty and economy’s sake. 


If your dealer doesn’t carry the genuine trade 
pr wt gee pare see ade rah pn deel 
of fabric and list of who will supply you. 








= ~~ thee Ty LTR Toaky cous & postal to get 


MEAD CYCLE CO. Dept.f-76, CHICAGO 


Write it 
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A BRILLIANT GIFT BOOK 


Is is difficult to imagine a more beautiful and altogether satisfactory gift book 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


| GetMy Book, See My Styles 
Compare My Prices 
—Ihen Decide 


I G every wheel WANT to pay the 
uarantee and part ; postage on mv big 


of the running gear to be made j free book for 1911. 
tm of triple A grade Straight ’ 
Be Grained Split Bicttory—the It’s the only salesman I 
ee Same growth exactly as ) have. Every year I write 


this spoke which I send 
2 pan. partner a book on buggies and this 
of the material used 1911 Book isthe best to date. 

with every Buggy ‘ 
am ship In it I give you the practi- 
+ fae, cal facts I’ve learned as a buggy 
(eae designer and manufacturer. Don’t 


\x buy until you know these facts. I’m A Greater- Variety of Vehicles = 











i 


vag giad to give you this information about 


uggies. Idon’task you tobuyofme This Book Than in 10 ‘ 


—unless you’re convinced. But I do D , c 
believe you weed this information—this big Towns or 25 alers’ Sto % 


buggy book. Send me a postal for it today. 


This book shows you by photographs a vehicle torn to pieces. Every part show 
4 clearly with full description—how it should be made—what it should be madeof. Dé 
you know wiy it is important to have Phelps guaranteed wheels? I tell you in this 1918 
book. Read about the triple A straight grained Hickory—a grade you'll never find ing 
stock buggy. I send you a sample Split Hickory Spoke (unpainted) with. every buggy 
sell—and J guarantee every wheel to be made of the same straight grained second growthy 
4 shell bark Hickory as the sample. « Send for the book with the 125 styles of auto seat 
Py buggies, surreys, runabouts, phaetons, road wagons and harness. Direct factory prices— 
$25 to $75 saving, according to the vehicle you buy. ~ 


= Split Hickory Vehicleg 
‘ \ 30 Days Free Road Test——2 Years Guarant 4 


Split Hickory Vehicles are the highest 
| grade'that’s made.- I have sold over 
| 140,000 of these made-to-order vehicles 
to farmers everywhere. I want. you to 
know them. I want you to get my entire 
: proposition. I want to tell you all the im- 
Me portant points about a buggy. I want to tell 
/) ; ~ you how and why I usetne Triple A grade wheels 
Ty > Lj on every Split Hickory Vehicle I make; why I send 
t tier a sample unpainted-spoke with each buggy sold, guar- 
Manute of Trad F fariced ag hats —— ae in the wheels, running gear, 
t Hickory ehicles ; 2 : 
‘Won't you let. mie ‘mail you this catalogue? It’s the biggest display room 
of vehicles in the world. It gives you a chance to get just the Pe 
vehicle you want—when you want it—at rock-bottom factory 
prices. Don’t choose from the four or five buggies the 
dealer happens to have on hand—satisfy your own prefet- 
ences in style, finish, upholstering,-etc. And don’t 
Sef the extra dealer's profit. Send for the Big 
. Display Book of Buggy Styles. ‘You need it as a 
~. geference. Phelps.wants to mail it to you FREE. 
A postal brings it. Send that postal. Address 








